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OPA Fights For Extension 


Agency Officials and Their Proponents Wage Bitter Campaign to Nullify Overwhelming 
House Bill Curtailing Actions — Senate Now Holding Hearings 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ASHINGTON -D. C.—Aside from 
W the disrupting coal strike, chief 

interest in the Washington scene 
as far as the domestic picture is con- 
cerned, has centered on the eventual out- 
come of the fight over the termination, 
extension or control of the Office of 
Price Administration. As the battle 
stands at the present writing, the final 
decision is still obscure. However, it is 
virtually certain that when both houses 
of Congress agree on the measure it will 
be on a basis of quite considerable 
abridgement of the operations and 
powers of the organization, and likewise, 
very probably, it will represent a shorter 
continuation of its existence than the Ad- 
ministration is demanding. 


Clear indication of the strength of the 
rebellion against OPA policy and 
methods of operation is given in the final 
result of the extension bill as adopted 
by the House in mid-April. Toward the 
close the final voting on the extension 
measure found amendment after amend- 
ment, adopted by substantial majorities, 
sharply curtailing powers of the agency 
and altering its methods of procedure. 


Main House Limitations 


These importantly included: the 
liquidation of subsidies all along the 
line, coupled with corresponding in- 
creases in price ceilings on a periodic 
basis; immediate elimination: of subsidy 
payments on meats; provision of a dras- 
tic change in the establishment of milk 
and milk products pricing controls; a 
revision in the formulas for computing 
parity prices; doing away with the OPA’s 
favorite Maximum Average Price Plan 
(commonly known as MAP); the definite 
direction that OPA could impose price 
ceilings on no product or commodity 
which did not represent cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit to elements 
in the industry involved; and the direc- 
tion that price controls must be elimin- 
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ated on products of which supplies, as 
determined by designated procedure, 
were in full balance with or in excess of 
demand, 


Dairy and poultry products industry 
leaders have been in the forefront in 
spearheading the campaign either to 
wipe out the OPA altogether or limit 
its operations to fields provenly neces- 
sary. Individual pressure on Congress 
from members of the poultry and dairy 
business have likewise increased to an 
enormous degree, according to all re- 
ports. 


Dairy Groups File Statements 


The dairy branch has been represented 
by soundly-conceived recommendations 
before both the House and Senate com- 
mittee hearings of the OPA extension 
question. These have been filed by the 
Dairy Industry Committee, by the Amer- 
ican Butter Institute, by the National 
Cheese Institute, by fluid milk groups 
in all areas, and by others. 


Poultry and egg industry representa- 
tives likewise have gone on record with 
the filing of forceful statements in sup- 
port of their contention that ceiling price 
controls on poultry and egg products, in 
view of all existing circumstances, should 
immediately be removed. In hearings 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee Leon Todd, Secretary of the 
Associated Poultry and Egg Industries 
and Managing Director of the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council, in a 
well-prepared brief requested that eggs 
and poultry be freed from price control, 
for the reason that supplies are now 
above a normal balance with demand. 
This demand was echoed immediately 
thereafter by Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
President of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, who likewise request- 
ed the removal of price controls from 
eggs and poultry. 


Immediate reaction to the decidedly 
cripping amendments written into the 
House bill,—which, incidentally, was 
finally adopted by the overwhelming 
recorded majority of 355 to 42,—was 
vocal in the extreme. OPA propagandists 
and their supporters started a barrage of 
testimony pointing out the inflationary 
dangers of any cessation of that agency’s 
operations. Recent days have been 
marked by a bewildering sucession of 
statements, both pro and con, the OPA 
and its operations, issued publicly and 
filed formally with the Senate com- 
mittee. 


Outcome Not Clear 


As before noted, what the outcome 
will be is by no means quite clear. How- 
ever, those backing the strong drive for 
OPA’s early termination, or its strict limi- 
tation in control methods and application, 
feel that there is a good chance that the 
Senate will concur in many of the limit- 
ing amendments passed by the House, 
and that there would be little chance of 
sustaining a possible veto of the final 
bill by President Truman. 


There is proven active Senate opposi- 
tion, especially from the southern bioc, 
against OPA as presently constituted. In 
this they are strongly joined by the farm 
bloc, which has been uniformly insistent 
on the removal of farm products pricing 
controls at the earliest possible date. 


However, there are many who feel 
that the OPA has been able to rally 
enough support from public groups of 
various kinds to insure its continuance 
for at least a year with few or any im- 
portant crippling restrictions. 


Every form of propaganda has been 
employed by the agency and its Admin- 
istration supporters for its unchanged 
continuance, and many politically-im- 
portant groups,—including consumer or- 
ganizations largely of the “pink” type and 

















veteran’s organizations together 
with many others,—have been induced 
to come out with forceful statements of 
approval for its maintenance. 

Neverthless, it is pretty clear that 
any extension measure will have little 
chance of getting through the Senate 
without some changes in the existing set- 
up. This seems particularly true from 
the standpoint of strict requirements of 
sharply accelerated action by the agency 
m cases pending before it, and may very 
well run to requirements for other im- 
portant changes in its procedures and 
practices. 
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MARCH ESTABLISHES RECORDS 





New York Milk Use at New High To- 
gether With Net Return 


Record-breaking fluid milk consump- 
tion in the New York Metropolitan mar- 
keting area was recorded for March, with 
i total use of 272,138,203 pounds for 
the month indicated in the computation 
issued in mid-April by Market Adminis- 
trator Dr. C. J. Blanford. The month 
likewise established a record uniform 
price of $3.44 per 100 pounds. With 
sales of heavy cream banned, milk util- 
ized as light cream also reached the high- 
est recorded volume, 50,946,530 pounds. 
During March, 15,885,868 pounds of 
milk were used in butter manufacture, 
this being the highest since August 1945. 

The $3.44 uniform price, plus mini- 
mum subsidy payments of 70c from the 
federal Treasury, brings a total return 
of at least $4.14 per 100 pounds for dairy 
farmers in the six-state shed. In March 
1945, the uniform price was $3.23 and 
the total return at least $4.03 with a 
minimum subsidy of 80c. 

Total deliveries for March to New 
York-approved plants were 483,694,955 
pounds against 519,826,939 pounds same 
month last year. 

Dr. Blanford in a later estimate places 
total April production as below that of 
same month last year by more than 62 
million pounds, with an anticipated total 
of 528 million pounds. The uniform re- 
turn for April is forecast at $3.36 per 100 
pounds, a new high for the month under 
the federal-state marketing orders. 
> 


AWARD CORRECTION 








In an item pertaining to the Pasteur 
Awards published on another page of this 
issue, the name of the dairy with which 
Leonard Evans is associated was reported 
as being the Gold Meadow Dairies. A 
corrected statement has been issued stat- 
ing that Mr. Evans is employed by 
Meadow Gold Dairies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Evans and a number of other 
dairy employees were honored for out- 
standing acts of heroism performed while 
engaged at their routine work. 
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Announces New Plan 
OES Director Bowles Makes Known 


Drastic Coming Change in Dairy 
Policies But No Action Follows 


Press release was issued April 15tin 
from Washington headquarters of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization outlin- 
ing a revised program on dairy products 
pricing and controls. Details of the 
new move, which is the outcome of a 


series of conferences between govern- 
ment agencies involved, have not yet, 
even after three weeks, been made 
known. 

As indicated before, it means that 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles 


has again come out on top in his fight 
to prevent direct price increases on milk 
and its products and in his determina- 
tion to use the subsidy plan in an effort 
to straighten out the distorted and 
alarming picture in dairying. 

The initial announcement states that, 
coupled with a considerable cut in the 
scheduled seasonal decline in the dairy 
subsidy, there is to be imposition of 
limitation on the use of butterfat in ice 
cream manufacture, a price ceiling on 
cream and the return of the ban on the 
sale of heavy cream in consuming chan- 
nels on a nationwide basis. 

In the press release from OES, Mr. 
Bowles states that he had been urged 
“to provide relief to dairy farmers 
through increases in the retail prices 
housewives pay for milk, cheese, butter 
and other commodities in which milk 


Madison Lewis Retires 





Madison H. Lewis has retired as chairman of 
the Eastern District of Borden’s Ice Cream Dis- 
trict. He will continue as a director of The Borden 
Company and on the board of its Pioneer Ice Cream 
Division, which he will serve also in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Lewis will also continue to repre- 
sent the company on the directing board of the 
National Dairy Council and the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

Harry C. Fauerbach, president of the Pioneer 
Ice Cream Division, will be in charge of ice cream 
operations for that division. 


is used. But,” he remarks, “after careful 
consideration of all the facts I cannot 
accept this proposal.” 


He goes on to say that whether direct 
price increases will develop July 1 will 
depend upon Congressional decision 
with respect to continuation of the dairy 
subsidy program, whose present author- 
ization extends only through June 30. 

Mr. Bowles’ Outline 

As in all previous announcements 
dealing with dairy production subsidies, 
the statement from OES implies that 
their imposition represents no increase 
in over-all cost to the consumer, which, 
of course, is simply ridiculous. 

Mr. Bowles’ outline of the plan, 
stated as designed to encourage dairy 
farmers to maintain a high level of 
production and to increase the make 
of butter, follows: 


“1. On May 1 dairy subsidy pay- 
ments will be inereased 20c per 100 
pounds of milk, as compared with pay- 
ments during the same period last year. 
This will be done by holding a sched- 
uled 35c per hundredweight seasonal 
reduction on May 1 to 15c. 


“2. On the same date subsidy pay- 


ments on the butterfat content of farm- 
separated cream will be increased 5c a 
pound, as compared with a year ago. 
This will be accomplished by making 
the seasonal reduction on this product 
2c instead of 7c as previously scheduled. 

“3. On July 1 an additional increase 
of 20c per 100 pounds will be allowed 
in farmers’ returns for milk, while an 
increase of 5c a pound will be allowed 
for butterfat. 

“4, To increase butter supplies lim- 
itations will be restored on use of but- 
terfat in the manufacture of ice cream. 
The extent of these limitations will be 
announced soon. 


in~ 


5. Price ceilings soon will be set 
for the first time on the sale of com- 
mercially-separated cream and on the 
resale of farm cream. There already is 
a ceiling on retail cream prices. 
No Moves Get Taken 


It will be noted how the announce- 
ment is phrased to imply that current 
dairy subsidies will be “increased”, 
whereas what is intended is a reduction 
in the seasonally-scheduled decrease in 
these payments. 

Text of the promised directives is not 
yet forthcoming, and as the days pass 
more and more industry members feel 
that the entire program is nothing but 
humbug. Strong opposition to Mr. 
Bowles’ plan have been voiced by most 
fluid milk and ice cream men and or- 
ganizations,— opposition which appar- 
ently is being echoed in OPA and PMA 
quarters in Washington. 
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Dairy Bungling at New High 
Or AGAIN the country’s butter 


and cheese businesses have been 

kicked further downstairs by gov- 
emmental action while consumers are 
faced with what appears to be a certain 
further cut in already decimated sup- 
plies, this being particularly true of buy- 
ers in legitimate markets. 


Announcement was made April 30 
fom Washington USDA headquarters 
that a 20 per cent set-aside order would 
be imposed on the country’s May butter 
production to start stock-piling for armed 
force and related needs during the com- 
ing season, with a continuation of the 
program through June at a rate to be 
later decided upon. This was immedi- 
ately followed by imposition of a 40 per 
cent set-aside requirement on May and 
June cheese production, and its contin- 
ution at a later-to-be-determined per- 
centage in July and August. , 


These moves, taken without recently 
pomised revision in governmental pric- 
ing and control policies designed better 
to equalize butterfat prices going into 
various channels, are a further severe 
blow to the creamery and cheese indus- 
tries, both producers and distributors. It 
seems incredible that government officials 
can permit existing disrupting distortions 
in the dairy field to continue, let alone 
encourage them to grow worse, which is 
certain to result from the latest programs 
unless corrective actions are taken in 
price equalization directions. 


Under existing conditions imposition 
of a 20 per cent set-aside this month 
will inevitably result in a further sharp 
cut in quantities of butter available for 
kgitimate civilian outlets, will swing 
more goods into black markets on a 
country-wide basis, and will force more 
ceameries to give up butter production 
wholly or in part. 
x * * 

ACED with higher prices readily ob- 

tainable for fluid cream and plastic 

cream sales, those relatively few 
treameries still churning will be further 


induced to turn away from butter when 
they are required to set aside 20 per cent 
of their make for sale to the government 
under ceiling prices, and under a strict 
application of the officiat grading system 
on which the price limits are based. 
Those who continue to churn also will 
inevitably take the major part of the 
quantity which must be set aside from 
shipments now being made to the big 
terminal markets, and move as much of 
their output as they can into local or 
further removed distribution permitting 
maximum margins on retail or jobbing 
sales. Naturally, also, the impetus to ex- 
pand the black market will be increased. 

American cheese plants now are in 
the same position. Up against a 40 per 
cent set-aside order, they will tend to 
turn even more rapidly to other higher- 
returning styles, to other outlets entirely, 
or to black marketing. And, as in butter, 
the major part of their governmental 
sale obligations will unquestionably be 
satisfied from shipments to the big ter- 
minal markets. 


Thus both butter and cheese industry 
elements, from producers through all dis- 
tribution levels, are extremely disturbed 
by latest developments. More and more 
are coming to feel that the recent outline 
of a coming change in the government's 
dairy pricing policy, plus the imposition 
of controls on butterfat use in ice cream 
and a ban on consumer sales of heavy 
cream, was no more than a handout by 
Stabilization Director Chester Bowles to 
keep them quiet for a spell. Many are 
so disgusted with governmental bungling 
in the dairy field, particularly with re- 
spect to the butter end, that they are 
even thinking of giving up entirely. 


*-> * * 


HOEVER wrote the official USDA 
WV press releases outlining the new 

set-aside program and its general 
effect deserves some sort of medal. We 
won't suggest what type. For example, 
in the comment on forthcoming butter 
supplies the Department prognosticator 
says that on the basis of tentative esti- 
mates supplies of creamery butter for 


civilians during May are expected to ap- 
proximate 95,000,000 pounds, “consider- 
ably more than has been available dur- 


ing recent months”. And, with respect 
to cheese, the Department spokesman 
states that more of the Cheddar product 
will be available for domestic civilian 
consumption throughout the set-aside 
program than during the same period in 
1945. 


How these statements could be made 
in good faith is hard to see. For months 
the butter make has shrunk on the aver- 
age better than 30 per cent short of last 
year and, for the reasons stated above, 
would inevitably fall relatively further 
under -the impact of the set-aside pro- 
gram. Likewise for weeks the American 
cheese production loss compared with 
last year has averaged 16 per cent, both 
these trends arising importantly through 
diversion of cream and whole milk into 
other outlets providing far higher returns 
to the producers. Thus unless definite 
effective corrective moves are promptly 
made actually to bring about promised 
better equalization of butterfat basis 
prices in various outlets, these tendencies 
to switch inescapably will be intensified. 
As far as its implications of potential 
civilian butter and cheese supplies are 
concerned, the Department’s statement 
is plain ordinary flim-flam, following out 
a pattern long followed in public releases 
by those who are steering our unsteady 
course in agricultural and economic 
planning. 


June Dairy Month Ahead 
Nice MONTH is Dairy Month — 


just a few weeks ahead—and the 

time is propitious for all engaged 
in the dairy industry, regardless of classi- 
fication, to make plans to participate in 
an unselfish, wholehearted and enthu- 
siastic manner. 

While it may be untimely to encour- 
age greater consumption of milk and 
dairy products this year due to the limit- 
ed supply forced by unsound govern- 
mental policies, there still remains the 
highly important necessity of keeping 
the public conscious of dairy products 
and the vital role that they play in refa- 
tion to health and human welfare. Even 
though surpluses of milk and its products 
cannot be envisioned in the foreseeable 
future, the time will inevitably arrive, be 
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it a year, two years or three years from 
now, when competition of the keenest 
sort will be encountered in the battle for 
markets. The dairy industry and those 
engaged in it may well fortify their eco- 
nomic position by participating in just 
such programs as June Dairy Month, 
and others of a like consumer educa- 
tional nature sponsored by such worthy 
institutions as the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and the National Dairy Council. 


To make these campaigns successful it 
takes energetic support, cooperation and 
money. Contributions to the industry’s 
representative organizations, purchase 
and distribution of promotional material, 
individual advertising and publicity, all 
will contribute to the success of June 
Dairy Month, and the safeguarding of 
industry welfare in the future. 


Milk-man Movie 


T ISN'T very often that the “Review” 

goes Hollywood; but this month with 

the appearance on the screen of the 
new movie “The Kid from Brooklyn” 
with Burleigh Sullivan, lead character 
played by Danny Kaye, starring in the 
part of a Brooklyn milk driver, we could 
not resist the temptation of showing one 
of the “stills” on the front cover of this 
issue, even though Danny is driving a 
rather outmoded horse-and-wagon job 
instead of a modern Divco. 

In this amusing comedy the inimitable 
Danny Kaye is supported by a top-shot 
cast, including sunflower-garbed milk- 
maids, in a musical sequence filmed in 
the Sunflower Dairy. A series of hilari- 
ous incidents add to the enjoyment of 
this popular movie which are remind- 
ful of some of the daily occurences ex- 
perienced by numerous milk drivers in 
making their rounds in nearly every 
Metropolitan market. 


Thanks to the producer of “The Kid 
from Brooklyn” — Samuel Goldwyn — for 
dramatizing the milk distributing busi- 
ness so interestingly, amusingly and ef- 
fectively. 


Marcus D. Munn 


ITH THE PASSING of Marcus 
Wo> Munn, founder and President- 

Emeritus of the National Dairy 
Council, the dairy industry loses a man 
who unselfishly and courageously de- 
voted much of his life to the betterment 
of the industry and to an improvement 
in the health of the nation. 


At a period when he might easily 
have retired Mr. Munn, with clear vision, 
recognized the relationship that exists 
between the health of the pgople and 
the products of dairying. Should he be 
able to obtain the confidence and coop- 
eration of educators, nutritionists and 
public health leaders in teaching the 
gospel that the consumption of dairy 
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products promotes good health, he en- 
visioned the mutual benefits to be de- 
rived by all of those engaged in many 
different segments of the dairy industry. 
With that as his aim, he successfully 
organized the National Dairy Council 
which has weathered the storms of de- 
pression and adversity until today it rep- 
resents an institution which stands forth 
as one of the most powerful and effective 
educational agencies in the country,— 
pertaining especially to the health of old 
and young alike. So effective have been 
the efforts of the Council that it is now 
recognized as one of the main bulwarks 
of the dairy industry. 

That the fundamental policies estab- 
lished by Mr. Munn for, the National 
Dairy Council were basically sound is 
borne out by the fact that after a quarter 
of a century of continuous service it still 
functions fundamentally along his well- 
developed ideas, although of course 
greatly broadened in scope and influence. 

No monument could ever be erected 
in this outstanding individual’s honor 
which will outlive the memory of Mr. 
Munn’s contributions to the dairy busi- 
nesses and to the welfare and health of 
humanity. His greatness unquestionably 
will be appreciated for generations to 
come. 

ae Seen 


WARNER T. ROBLING DIES 





Borden Company Official Served as 
General Production Manager 


Warner T. Robling, general produc- 
tion manager of the manufactured prod- 
ucts division of the Borden Company, 
died April 29, in the Greenwich Hos- 
pital, Greenwich, Conn., after a three- 
month illness. 

Mr. Robling, a chemical engineer and 
graduate of Purdue University, joined 
the Borden company in 1929 and was 
assigned to its malted milk division in 
Waukesha, Wis. He came to New York 
as production manager in 1945. 

He was a member of the Americay 
Chemical Society, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks and the Free and Accepted Masons. 
He was a veteran of the first world war. 

He is survived by his wife, and two 
daughters. 

scienninainatiilicaiiedbians 


DRY SKIM SET ASIDE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced May 1 a 60 per cent set-aside 
order on dry skimmilk for both May and 
June production for sale to governmental 
agencies. The set-aside program is to be 
continued in July and August at an un- 
determined percentage. This applies to 
both spray and roller process. The De- 
partment estimates that the May and 





June set-aside will run to 180,000,000 tp 
200,000,000 Ibs. 

The Department’s statement thy 
quantities available for domestic civiligy 
consumption, in spite of the set-asid 
program, will be greater than same tim 
last year are outspokenly questioned by 
many trade members and observers, 





Unless governmental dairy pricing ang 
control policies are importantly an 
drastically changed in the near futur 
the outlook for all dairy production fro 
the flush season on is generally views 
as seriously unfavorable. 

ee 


REOPEN MILK HEARINGS 





Albany, N. Y.—Reopening of the serig 
of hearings conducted last January to cop 
sider evidence on proposed changes ip 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Ma 
keting Order has been announced by 
Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond ¢ 
the N. Y. State Department of Agricul 
ture and Markets. 

The hearings will be reopened at Utie 
Hotel, Utica, at 10 o'clock in the morning 
of May 14 and will be conducted jointh 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. Th 
original hearings, also conducted jointh 
by state and federal representatives, took 
place at Brooklyn Jan. 17 and 18, Water 
town, Jan. 21 and Syracuse, Jan. 22 to%. 

Commissioner Du Mond said furthe 
evidence on proposed amendments t 
the New York milk order, as well as ev: 
dence on matters not previously consid- 
ered at the hearings, will be received # 
the Utica meeting. 

The Commissioner also signed todays 
joint and concurrent order suspending 
part of the table which enters into th 
formula for determining producers’ mik 
prices. This action will prevent the Clas 
1 price from falling below $3.70 per hur 
dredweight for milk used for fluid pu- 
poses in May and June. 

» Pacnd..- 


HOLD FLUID MILK PRICE 


Washington, D. C.—The minimm 
producer price for fluid milk in the New 
York metropolitan area will be held # 
not less than $3.70 per hundredweight 
during May and June, the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
Without the action the rate to produces 
would have declined on May 1 to $34 
per hundredweight. The move was # 
complished by suspension through Ma 
and June of a portion of the Class 14 
price formula contained in Order %, 
regulating the New York Metropolite 
market. 

atneadiiiliiidiinigpaames 


VETERAN REJOINS SUPPLY FiRi 
Louisville, Ky. — Robert R. Shelhar 


mer, recently released from the Army At 
Forces, has returned as sales managé 
to the Louisville Milk Supply Co. 
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FOR YOUR VITAMIN D MILK 


YES, WHEN IT COMES TO SALES 
Youngsters like this lad are your best customers for 
Vitamin D Milk. Only trouble is, they don’t do the 
buying—that is left to Ma and Pa. 

Which means your advertising has to be slanted 
directly to adults in behalf of a probably disinter- 
ested third party. Complicated, sure—but far from 
impossible when you use the “Dollars for Dairies” 
plan to sell your Vitamin D Milk! 


A REAL SELLING PLAN! 
The “Dollars for Dairies” plan is advertising based 
on years of experience by General MiHs in selling 
foods to millions of consumers—it gets sales results 
because it has plenty of food-selling know-how. 
Completely integrated, the ‘“‘Dollars for Dairies” 
. plan can be adapted to meet virtually any sales ot 

General Mills, Inc. promotion need and do the job well. 

Checial Commodities Division Write now for a free inspection of the complete 
“Dollars for Dairies’ brochure, just as it is new 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4NY¥ : ee, 
used by many dairies. 
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Raise Milk Ceilings 


OPA and OES Approve Advance of Ic 
in Wholesale and Retail Limits in 


New York Metropolitan Area 


Increase of lc per quart in wholesale 
and retail ceiling prices of milk sold in 
the Metropolitan New York Area was 
announced April 24 by the Office of 
Price Administration, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 


No ceiling increase, however, will be 
made in prices paid by schools and insti- 
tutions other than government agencies, 
it was said. 

Commenting on the action, Price Ad- 
ministrator Paul Porter said, “I have ap- 
proved this increase only with the great- 
est reluctance. If subsidy funds were 
available to take care of this distributor 
problem in New York and in other cities 
where it may arise, a subsidy certainly 
would be used to prevent a consumer 
price increase. 


“Through the use of subsidies to main- 
tain the dairy farmers’ return in the face 
of increased production costs, OPA has 
been successful in avoiding a general milk 
price increase throughout the country. 
In certain major markets, distributor sub- 
sidies have been used, in addition, to 
prevent local retail price increases. With- 
out these two kinds of subsidies, the con- 
sumer prices of milk in New York would 
have risen one and a half or two cents 
a quart. 


“But the problem here is an additional 
local market one arising from the nec- 
essity for meeting recent increases in 
distributor costs. There is not enough 
subsidy money available to avoid this 
type of increase.” 


Follows Request for Relief 

The action follows application for 
financial relief by some nineteen local 
milk distributors supplying 70 per cent 
of the New York Area. These distribu- 
tors submitted financial data indicating 
that they have been operating at a loss 
since an approved wage increase was 
negotiated in the New York distributor 
market last January. OPA determined 
that an increase of % cent in the dis- 
tributor’s return was required. 


In order to prevent a breakdown of 
local distribution in the New York Area, 
OPA has authorized an increase in the 
ceiling price of 1 cent on each quart of 
milk. At the time, however, the OES 
has directed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to remove a distributor's subsidy equiva- 
lent to % cent a quart, granted in the 
New York area in 1943. The combina- 
tion of these two actions results in a % 


cent increase in the distributor’s return. 
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Dealers Subsidy Ended 


The % cent subsidy was eliminated, 
said OPA, because it is impossible for 
the consumer to pay a price involving 
a fraction of a cent. A single quart pur- 
chase is by far the most frequent type 
of transaction in retail store sales, they 
stated, comprise 65 per cent of the total 
milk sales in the New York area. “A % 
cent price increase would require the 
consumer to pay an additional full cent 
in buying a single quart,” OPA pointed 
out. “Thus in the majority of cases, the 
distributor would receive a price which 
would include the approved % cent price 
increase plus an extra % cent. In the 
face of such a situation, the government 
would not be justified in retaining the % 
cent subsidy.” 

New retail ceilings in Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens will be 15 
cents per quart glass bottle of standard 
milk sold in the stores and 18 cents when 
delivered to the home. Ceilings in West- 
chester, Richmond, and Nassau County 
are up to 16 cents for store purchases 
and 18 cents for home delivery. Suffolk 
County prices have been advanced to 
17 cents and 19% cents respectively. All 
of these prices represent an increase of 
one cent a quart above existing ceilings. 

In the case of standard milk sold by 
stores in paper containers prices are ad- 
vanced similarly to the following levels: 
16 cents in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens; 17 cents in Westchester, 
Richmond and Nassau County; 18 cents 
in Suffolk County. 

All wholesale deliveries to stores, 
hotels, restaurants and other eating es- 
tablishments have also increased 
by one cent a quart. 


been 


Wholesale sales to government agen- 
cies are increased by % cent a quart, 
with the exception of Suffolk County, 
where the increase was % cent. 
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REOPEN INDIANA DAIRY 





English, Ind.—The Enlow Dairy has 
resumed operations. The firm operated 
here for over twenty years but discon- 
tinued its service early in 1945. Everett 
Enlow is in charge of the business. 

acne, . «naa 


NEW PASTEURIZATION PLANT 


Roosevelt, N. Y.—The Sweet Clover 
Dairy company plans the construction 
here of a new pasteurizing plant. Actuai 
building waits only approval by the 
CPA. 





CARNATION BUYS IN UTAH 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Announcement 
was made here recently that the Carna- 
tion Milk Company had purchased the 
plant and all operations of the Morning 
Milk Company. 








Dairy Veteran Retires 


G. H. Benkendorf, Prominent Industry 
Figure, Withdraws From Work — 
Long Leader in Field 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Gustav H. Benkep. 
dorf, after twenty-five years as Gener] 
Manager of the Milk Producers Associa. 
tion of Central California, Modesto, Cal, 
has tendered his resignation to his board 
of directors. Attributing his decision fp 
unsettled health and to “the sands of 
time that are running against me,” Mr 
Benkendorf plans a period of complete 
rest and relaxation for the immediate 
future. 


Few men in the dairy industry cap 
equal the scholastic and scientific back. 
ground possessed by Mr. Benkendor, 
A graduate of the Wilmot, Kansas 
Academy, the Southwest Methodist 
College, he also holds a B.S. degree in 
agriculture and an honorary degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. He wasa 
Professor of dairy husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for twenty years 
before entering the cooperative field. 
Known throughout the country, this able 
creamery executive was prominent in 
food and governmental circles during the 
war as technical advisor in all mattes 
pertaining to dairy and _ creamery 
operations. During his many years of 
association with the dairy industry he 
cultivated a host of friends. 


Marks Fifty-Three-Year Span 


The resignation of Mr. Benkendor 
closes fifty-three years of active work ip 
creameries, cheese factories and _ other 
dairy manufacturing plants. He has held 
many directorships in national and state 
affairs. He was a director of the Na 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration for the past twenty-three years; a 
director of the National Dry Milk Insti- 
tute for fifteen years; a member of the 
National Advisory Committee of the War 
Production Board; President of the Cali- 
fornia Creamery Operators Association 
for a long period, and for over twenty 
years he wa’ a prominent member on 
the board of directors of the Challenge 
Cream & Butter Association. 

During his term as General Manager 
of the Milk Producers Association of 
Central California, he skilfully guided his 
organization from a comparatively small 
operation to one of the world’s ranking 
cooperatives. 

In closing the book on his life work, 
to devote time to his family, Mr. Benken- 
dorf may well contemplate with satis 
faction the busy years and the produc- 
tive years. No finer tribute could be 
paid any man,—his harvest of friendships 
has been bountiful and will prove lasting 
as the years go by. 
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_ « EASY—Just pull the wire down,” 
says Barbara Cooke to her twin sister 
Catherine. The Cooke Twins of Sunnyside, 
L I.,compete for the fun of opening WELDED- 
WIRE SEALS on milk bottles coming to their 
house but Mrs. Cooke will tell you how impor- 
tant this little wire is. “I know our dairy has 
the family’s safety at heart. WELDEDWIRE 
SEALS insure that no one has tampered with the 
milk and cream we receive. And with this seal 


STANDARD CAP AND SEAL CORPORATION 


1200 FULLERTON AVENUE + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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so completely covering the pouring lip and 
top, there’s no way for dirt or contamination 
to get in.” 

Wouldn’t it be good business for you to have 
people like Mrs. Cooke praising the way your 
milk and cream are bottled? Ask to have a 
representative of Standard Cap and Seal Cor- 
poration stop in to give you the whole inter- 
esting story of business-building WELDED- 
WIRE SEALS. 








Janssen Dairy Goes 
100 Per Cent 


For Square Bottles 


Prominent North Jersey Distributor Discards All 
Round Containers for Retail Trade — Consumer 


Convenience Ties in with E. O. D. Delivery 


ANY MILK DISTRIBUTORS are asking themselves the 
MM cvestion these days “Shall I change over from round 

glass milk bottles to the new type square bottles?” And, 
in the case of answering the question affirmatively, they next 
ponder whether to make the change-over 100 per cent all at 
one time or to introduce the “squares” first for a premium 
grade of milk and then later to adopt it for all grades. 











4 y= in the NEW 
PN SHANDI-SQUARE 
7 1 BOTTLE 


See what that means to 

you—a larger milk supply 

Ky for your daily needs—and 

J /0 more reom lor other food. 













It’s a more convenient bottle—lighter 
in weight—easier te handle—easier to 
pour from—easier to clean. And the 
finest milk you can buy—especially that 
rich, flavorful Homogenized Vitamin 
D Milk. 


Ask for Janssen’s Milk in your neigh |: 
borhood food store. If your dealer can’t /": 
supply you, write or telephone 





POR HOME DELIVERY CALL O8 WRITE 


443 Gardeo St., Carlstadt, N. J. | 
RUtherford 2-2150 and SHerwood 2-1750 | 


PS. Try 2 quart of our Homogeniaed Vitamin D Milk — on our sayso 
— you'll agree it’s “tops”. Pints aed half pints are alse available in the 
mew Handi-Square Bottle. 





Typical Newspaper Advertisement Introducing the Square Bottle 





Janssen Dairy Corporation, Hoboken, New Jersey 


Last year officials of the’ Janssen Dairy Corporation, 
Hoboken, N. J., extensive milk distributors in the northern 
section of New Jersey, were confronted with just such a 
problem. After much deliberation and investigation, it was 
finally decided to take on the square milk bottle for all of its 
retail trade, and in addition to make the change-over com- 
pletely all at one time. Despite the many ramifications in- 
volved in such a radical change, the new square bottle made 
its appearance on all Janssen retail routes simultaneously in 
January. 


After several months’ experience with the new type con- 
tainer, two officials of the Janssen dairy, H. D. Wieboldt and 
Richard Doughty, were interviewed recently in order to obtain 
their reactioris in re- 
spect to the new bot- 
tle. Mr. Wieboldt was 
asked what one fac- 
tor was most respon- 
sible for making the 
change. In reply, he 
stated that in order to 
obtain the maximum 
benefits of continued 
every-other-day de- 
livery and the _ in- 
creased costs brought 
about by the recently 
introduced 5-day 
week for the union- 
ized drivers, it was 
necessary to make 
some move that 
would appeal to the 
housewives and at the 
same time show some 
concrete advantages from an operating standpoint. The square 
milk bottle seemed the most logical to fulfill these needs. The 
Janssen Dairy, like many others now using square bottles, 
found that the conveniences of the square bottle and the ease 
with which more bottles of milk could be stored in the refrig- 
erator made a distinct appeal to the retail customers. Whereas, 
many housewives previously. complained of the difficulty in 
storing a sufficient supply of milk in the round bottles in the 
refrigerator under the every-other-day system of delivery, they 
now found that a two-day supply in square bottles could be 
handled most conveniently. Benefits of the square bottle were 





New Janssen Square Milk Bottle 
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MAKE ADA DEDUCTIONS 
ACROSS THE BOARD! / 


... plus 
anew program of 
market research 


To increase its service to the 
dairy farmers and their industry, 
ADA is moving forward today 
into a new research project— 
extensive market research. Re- 
sults will be available to the 
entire dairy industry—for every- 
one’s benefit! 





MAKE ADA DEDUCTIONS IN JUNE! 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


: pee , an ADA is a federation for nation-wide promotion, advertising and research 

20 N. Wacker Drive Building, Chicago 6, Illinois = S ’ 
, ~ 
N 


activities supported by the dairy farmers throughout the country: 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmer’’ 
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confined not only to the retail customers 
who received milk in the new containers 
but the company also derived certain 
advantages. The new bottles in the 
smaller and more compact cases were 
found to stack much more conveniently 
in the retail trucks; the drivers soon 
found that they could handle milk in 
the new light-weight bottles much more 
conveniently and they also had more 
space in moving about in the truck for 
loading and unloading. 


A case of filled new style bottles has 
been found to save from 8 to 10 pounds 
in weight when compared with a case 
of the old style round bottles. 


The same saving in weight and space 
experienced by the drivers on the routes 
was also enjoyed in the plant, especially 
in the storage rooms. The saving in 
space amounts to about one-third of the 
space required for the same volume of 
milk in round bottles. 
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scramble around in order to find suffici- 
ent glass bottles to take care of the 
store trade. This circumstance made 1t 
impossible to obtain any positive figures 
that would show a comparsion of square 
bottle trippage with that of the round 
bottles; but during the course of con- 
versation with these two milk executives 
it became quite apparent that they felt 
that the breakage with square bottles 
was somewhat greater than that experi- 
enced with round bottles. However, they 
expressed the opinion that the leading 
milk bottle manufacturers were working 
on this problem and were striving to 
develop a bottle that would resist the 
shocks and strains of abuse equally as 
well as the old-fashioned round bottles. 

In regard to the feasibility of chang- 
ing over 100 per cent all at once from 
the round to square bottle in preference 


to the other method of introducing 


“squares” first for a premium or special 
grade of milk and then changing over 


SSS 
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Driver Andy De Marco of Janssen’s Dairy Making His Koute in Hoboken 


Another saving pointed out by Messrs. 
Wieboldt and Doughty was the amount 
of ice used for icing the trailer trucks 
for deliveries of milk to branches and for 
icing the cases on the retail routes. This 
saving, they pointed out, amounts to ap- 
proximately one-third, which is just 
about proportionate to the saving in 
space. In a large plant such as that of 
the Janssen Dairy, this saving in ice 
usage amounts to a_ substantial 
in the course of a year. 

When Mr. Wieboldt and Mr. Doughty 
were asked about the breakage of square 
milk bottles as compared with the old- 
fashioned round type container they 
stated that, due to force of temporary 
circumstances, it is impossible to make 
any comparison at the present time. Re- 
cently, another strike in one of the paper 
milk container fabricating plants com- 
pletely tied up the delivery of paper 
containers which made it necessary fox 
milk distributors in the Hoboken area to 


figure 
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later for the regular milk, officials of the 
Janssep firm are strongly convinced from 
the results of their own experience and 
other investigations made, that maximum 
benefits are obtained by changing over 
completely all at one time. Wieboldt 
and Doughty pointed out that a split 
operation presents difficulties in most 
plants with increased costs in many in- 
stances brought about by adjusting 
equipment for two spearate operations, 
sorting out the two types of bottles and 
complicating other plant operations. 
When Janssen changed over in January 
the round bottles were taken out of cir- 


culation permanently as fast as the 
drivers brouht them to the plant. 
Another factor that induced the 


Janssen firm to adopt the square bottle 
was the ease with which it could be 
handled by existing equipment in the 
plant with only some adjustments and 
replacement parts. In the highly import- 
ant operation of bottle washing it was 


found that their bottle washing machine 
cleaned the square bottles just as satis. 
factorily as the round. Other studies 
made at some of the universities su)stap- 
tiate the same findings as those made at 
Janssen’s. 

In introducing the new square milk 
bottle to the public the Janssen firm fea- 
tured a series of newspaper advertise. 
ments telling the merits of the container, 
In these ads special emphasis was placed 
on the saving in refrigerator space witi 
the result that a larger supply of milk 


can be accommodated. Other advan- 


tages pointed out in these advertise. 


ments were: lighter weight; ease in han- 
dling and pouring; and ease in cleaning, 
Coupled with the square milk bottle 
theme mention was made of Janssens 
quality and homogenized Vitamin D 
milk. 

After several months’ experience with 
the square milk bottle Janssen otticiais 
are highly pleased with its acceptance 
by customers and the economies that 
result trom a plant operating standpoint, 


NEW CAKNATION MANAGER 


Announcement has been made that 
Russell L. &teuter has become general 
manager ot Carnation Farms to succeed 
HK. EK. Everly who recently resigned to 
enter the cattle export tield. for te last 
two years Mr. Fteuter has been a district 
held supervisor with the company. 

Protessor M. H. Berry, tormerly at 
the University ot Maryland, has been 
named tarm superintendent and Dr. E. 
M. Gildow, tormerly in the veterimary 
science department at the University of 
idaho has named Kesearch Di- 
rector. 

Henry Duve who has been herdsman 
at Carnation tor many years has been 
promoted to cattle supermtenaent and 
wenness Hall also an employee or Cama- 
tion tor many years has leased his own 
tarm and will take over the duties of 
sales manager. 


been 


LONG SERVICE REWARDED 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Meadow Gold Dairies, 
recently presented service emblems to all 
its employes with more than fifteen years 
service with the company. Of the 600 
employes in the Pittsburgh district 225 
were entitled to the award presented by 
president A. J. Claxton. 

> 
DAIRY GIVES FARMERS DINNER 


Sugar Grove, N. Y. — A community 
dinner open to all residents of this dis- 
trict was given by the Queensboro Farm 
Products, Inc., of Long Island City. The 
New York firm is planning the construc- 
tion here, this summer, of a milk receiv- 
ing plant. 
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Tests Prove Tank Will Cool 
14,500 Pounds 20 Degrees 
Per Hour — 


These figures were checked by mak- 
ing actual tests with the tank using 
Direct Expansion with a 35-lb. back 
i, Pressure, the tank having 75 sq. ft. of 
} cooling surface. The cooling rate, of 
course, will vary depending on the tank 
size and amount of milk in the tank 
at time of cooling. The coolant needed 
for this unit is Direct Expansion am- 
i monia. For complete cooling data, con- 
1 sult our catalog. 
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Put Your Milk Directly Into the Tank — No Lost 
Motion — Saves Time — Labor — 


The use of a Metal-Glass Frigidwall Stainless Steel Tank eliminates 
the necessity of a special cooling unit. Think of the time you save as you 
ean place your milk directly into the tank as soon as it arrives in your 
plant and the cooling process starts immediately. You will also save 
valuable time and labor as you have no special cooling equipment to 
operute or to clean after the milk is cooled—nor do you have to transfer 
the milk from a cooling unit to a holding tank as you have BOTH with 
the new Metal-Glass Frigidwall Tark. 


Completely Sanitary — Easy to Clean — 


The Frigidwall Tank has a special Stainless Steel Lining which is 
smooth and polished. Stainless Steel is, of course, acid and rust proof and 
all that it requires to keep the tank absolutely clean and sanitary is 
washing out after use. Entire tank is constructed of 18-8 Stainless Steel 
and has been engineered to incorporate every modern and practical feature. 
The tank is complete—ready to use—no extra equipment te buy before 
operating—all at no extra cost. 


Offers Ideal Milk Storage Plus Cooling Feature — 


The new Frigidwall Tank is truly a dual purpose unit. As such it 
eliminates the necessity of owning or operating special cooling equipment 
and at the same time it serves as a milk holding and storage tank. This 
means less milk handling, faster cooling and resultant savings in time and 
labor. As a storage unit the tank incorporates every modern improvement 
and as a cooling unit the Frigidwall Tank is the newest development on 
the market today. 


Sizes From One to Six Thousand Gallon Capacity — 


Regardless of what your requirements are there should be a size 
to fit your exact needs. This tank is made in 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 3,000, 
4,000, 5,000 and 6.000 Gal. CAPACITY. For complete information, speci- 
fications and delivery data on these tanks, write today for latest catalog. 
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H. P. Hood & Sons 


Commemorates 


100th Anniversary 


Prominent New England Milk Distributing Organ- 
ization Keeps Pace with Progressive Develop- 


ments — Third Generation Heads Activities 


NEW ENGLAND CONCERN created on the savings 
A from the $12-a-month salary of its founder, formally 

celebrated its 100th anniversary as a leading milk dis- 
tribution business in the region last month. 


That business is H. P. Hood & Sons of Charlestown, 
Mass., which since its founding in 1846 has remained in the 


same family. Its founder, Harvey P. 
Hood, left his family homestead in 
Chelsea, Vermont, for Boston in 1844, 
with his sole possessions of a horse, har- 
ness, wagon and pung (hauling sleigh). 
To these, he added two years later, the 
savings from his $12-a-month salary as 





PHOTO BY BACHRACH. 
Harvey P. Hood 


a driver of a bakery wagon, and began 
a milk and dairy products business whose 
pioneering in scientific progress was to 
lift it from minute beginnings to a lead- 
ing place in its field. 

Three generations of Hoods have di- 
rected their company from small begin- 
nings into the highly specialized field of 
dairy science, pioneering most of the 
way. 

As the company enters its 100th year, 
it is headed by two grandsons of its 
founder—Harvey P. Hood, 2nd, presi- 
dent, and Gilbert H. Hood, Jr., vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Side by side with the growth of Hood’s 
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New England milk service was the ex- 
pansion of production-distribution facili- 
ties for ice cream, cream, cheese, and 
other dairy products. The company 
pioneered in the delivery of ice cream to 
retail dispensers in the modern paper 
containers; it contributed to the develop- 
ment of refrigerated trucks; introduced 
the quick freeze process by maintaining 
a below zero hardening room. 


Pioneering Developménts 

An unusual development were the 
three ice cream schools instituted by the 
company at Charlestown and Springfield, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I. Here, as 
a Hood service to its customers, store 
owners and their soda fountain personnel 
are taught how to dispense ice cream and 
how to make delectable sundaes, banana 
splits, milk shakes and other fountain 
dishes. 

The five Hood men who have directed 
the company since its beginning have 
been responsible for many innovations 
in the milk business. Its founder, Harvey, 
set up a large dependable supply of milk 
in New Hampshire, after he observed 
the uncertainty of the milk supply in 
cities whose pastures were swiftly van- 
ishing. 

Just as the founder introduced a de- 
pendable milk supply, his sons Gilbert 
and Charles Hood were to modernize 
milk distribution methods in the Boston 
section. 


Under the guidance of the present 
Hoods, Harvey and Gilbert, Jr., the com- 
pany developed, among other things, 
Super-test milk, now recognized as one 
of the finest brands of Grade A milk 
sold in the United States. 


From its highly scientific laboratory 
which daily checks the milk of New 
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England dairy farmers who sell under 
the Hood seal, to its pasteurizing, filling 
and capping equipment which is consid- 
ered the apex of achievement in dairy 
science, the Hood company has not only 
kept pace with progress for the past 100 
years but it has kept a step ahead of its 
times. 


Comments by Secretary Anderson 


Speaking to some 500 New England 
agricultural leaders April 11, gathered at 
the Hotel Somerset in celebration of the 
100th Anniversary of H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson stated that plans for a “fairer re- 
turn” to dairy farmers through adjust- 
ment of dairy products prices are being 
worked out with the OPA. 


Secretary Anderson complimented the 
dairy industry for what he called a “mag- 
nificent” job during the war, in which 
the industry increased its production by 
17 billion pounds in three years, making 
it possible for “our armed forces to be 
the best fed in the history of the world.” 

Speaking of the need for readjustment 
of milk prices, the Secretary said: “We 
have still with us the artificial price 
system of war days. When subsidies and 
ceilings safely can be eliminated, price 
patterns will change and readjustments 
must be made. We have been discussing 
with OPA the general question of dairy 
product prices with a view to working 
out a fairer return to dairy farmers with- 
out, however, endangering present hold- 
the-line cost of living policies.” 

Agricultural prosperity, Secretary An- 
derson emphasized, can be experienced 
only when full employment and good 
wages exist in the country. “We must 
maintain full employment. We must 
maintain good wages. There can, other- 
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To Increase PRODUCTION Profits 
While Cutting Operating Costs... 





LARGE CAPACITY Damrow Process Tanks 
Save you time and labor costs, compared with 
cooling and heating in multiple small capacity 
tanks. Built in capacities of 200 to 1000 gallons, 
there is a size to meet the production require- 
ments of any size plant. 


The Damrow Top-Mounted Agitator provides 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


DAMROW 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 





May, 1946 


very definite time-saving advantages over tanks 
built with the agitator at the bottom, for the 
agitator mechanism is far more readily avail- 
able for cleaning. Agitator blades accurately con- 
tact the tank side walls, with heating and cool- 
ing attachments inside the insulated tank jacket. 


Details of the Damrow Process Tank will in- 
terest you. Write for illustrated bulletin. 
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Damrow Brothers Ce. 


204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Please send us information covering Damrow Tanks. 


( Send copy of your Catalog. 
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wise, be no agricultural prosperity,” he 
said. 

Pointing out that wheat shipment for 
famine relief overseas will limit grain sup- 
plies for livestock feeding purposes in 
this country, the Secretary emphasized 
the need of dairy farmers using the sup- 
plies at hand in the most efficient manner 
possible. The pressure on grain supplies 
can be reduced by improved pastures 
and hay crops, the Secretary said. 

Despite the strides in the dairy indus- 
try for the past century, the ultimate of 
efficiency has not yet been reached, he 
predicted. “By better, more selective 
breeding, the farmer of tomorrow is go- 
ing to produce more milk, with less labor, 
at a lower cost. Lower costs mean a 
wider market and better nutrition for 
the United States.” 


Harvey Hood Reviews Situation 


The belief that New England farmers 
should receive higher prices was also ex- 
pressed by Harvey P. Hood, 2nd, presi- 
dent of the Hood Company, who de- 
clared that milk production might be 
jeopardized without this increase. Mr. 
Hood told the gathering which congre- 
gated in honor of his company’s 100th 
birthday, that: 


“It is true that we have had a dairy 
product shortage since war, but this is 
not the fault of the farmers. Coming as 
it does between the producers and the 
consumers, our company has the oppor- 
tunity of getting both points of view. 
There are times when we believe the 
milk price is on the low side; there are 
times when we believe it is on the high 
side. 


“Right now, there is no question in 
our opinion but what it would be to the 
advantage of both our producers and 
our customers if the price of milk in New 
England was higher. This is true partly) 
because the New England price is un- 
reasonably low in relation to the price 
in the adjoining New York territory, it is 
true partly because farmers, costs have 
recently gone up faster than selling 
prices. As a matter of supply and de- 
mand, it is not reasonable to expect that 
the present price to New England farm- 
ers will bring sufficient production next 
fall to meet consumers needs.” 
ee eS 


MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTMENT 





Boston, Mass. — Governor Tobin re 
cently announced the appointment to 
the State Milk Control Board of forme: 
State Agriculture Commissioner William 
Casey of Charlton Depot. Mr. Casey 
was a member of the Legislature fo1 
eight years and has also served in the 
post of president of the Worcester 
County Dairymen’s Association, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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T. G. Stitts Retires 


Leaves Government Service to Join 
H. P. Hood & Sons—S. W. Tator 


Named as Successor 


Washington, D. C.—Official announce- 
ment was made here April 24 of the 
resignation of Dr. Tom G. Stitts as Di- 
rector of the Dairy Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. Dr. 
Stitts has become associated with the 
widely-known dairy producing and dis- 





Dr. Tom. G. Stitts 


tributing firm of H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. Rumors of his intention 
to withdraw from government service to 
enter private business long have been 
current, and the move thus was not un- 
expected by Dr. Stitts’ many friends. 

With 19 vears of service in the gov- 
ernment, Dr. Stitts occupied position of 
increasing responsibility. He has been 
head of what is now the PMA Dairy 
Branch since 1942, and prior to that 
served as chief of the Cooperative Re- 
search Service Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

With a wide background of practical 
knowledge in all phases of the dairy 
field, Dr. Stitts conducted the affairs of 


his department with distinction, espe- 


cially during the trying war years. This 
has been especially true during the long 
period in which unanimity of opinion as 
to dairy price controls and other regula- 
tory measures among the various govern- 
mental agencies involved has been so 
difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

Dr. Stitts’ wide circle of friends will 
heartily wish him fullest success in his 
new association with the 100-year-old 
Hood organization. 

At the same time announcement was 
made by PMA Administrator Robert H. 
Shields, that S. W. Tator, Federal Milk 
Marketing Administrator for the Greater 
Boston area, would succeed as Director 
of the Dairy Branch. Mr. Tator, who 
assumed his new duties May 6, has 


served 13 years as a federal milk ad- 
ministrator. He has been Boston admin- 
istrator since November 1934. Before 
that he was administrator for the Provi- 
dence, R. I., milk marketing area. Mr. 
Tator has also served on the faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania and as 
dean and president of the Junior College 
of Commerce of New Haven, Conn. 


Don S. Anderson, of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, will 
rejoin the staff of the Dairy Branch as 
an assistant director about May 15. Mr. 
Anderson’s varied experience with dairy 
programs includes heading the Poultry, 
Eggs and Dairy Products Branch, Food 
Price Division, OPA in 1943, and two 
years with PMA Dairy Branch, 1943-45. 


—_——$—$——$— a. 


SURVIVES SIX-FLOOR DROP 





A heavy windstorm and a milk bottle 
on a window ledge—6 stories up — 
combined to produce an interesting news 
story. 

When the big storm wreaked thous- 
ands of dollars worth of damage in 
Jamestown, N. Y., recently the wind 
with hurricane force blew from a win- 
dow ledge on the sixth floor of the 
Abrahamson-Bigelow department store « 
partially filled Seiberg Dairy milk bottle 
made by the Thatcher Manufacturing 
Company of Elmira. The bottle plunged 
the six floors to the paved alley below 
and struck right side up on a discarded 
wooden panel and went clean through 
to the pavement — neither cracked no 
broken. There its owner, Arthur Rein, 





found it intact with scarcely a drop ot 
the milk spilt. 

The Post-Journal of Jamestown ran 
the story with the accompanying photo 
that was picked up by newspapers 
throughout the country. 
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“I just told him about a dairy that sells 
Johnston-flavored chocolate milk!” 


Ganguay! Customers just naturally buy from dairies that use 
Johnston flavors for chocolate milk! They know that Johnston 
quality is unchanged and unchallenged. That’s another reason 


why successful operators prefer Johnston Dairy Drink Powder! 


For another Johnston taste-treat, our Candy and Confectionery 
Division offers the Nuts and Fruits assortment. 


ROBERT a~s8 Bo. Se COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE Chocolate and Cocoa Division NEW YORK 
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Varied June Dairy Month 


Promotion Material Available 


Wide Assortment of Attractively Illustrated Display Matter Now 


Available to Cooperaters Through National Dairy Council 


OSTERS, STREAMERS, stickers and 
P display cards will emblazon “June is 

Dairy Month” on the windows, walls 
and showcases of many of the nation’s 
stores and public places during June. 


Prepared by the Dairy Month promo- 
tion committee and sold through Dairy 
Month headquarters at the National 
Dairy Council in Chicago, this material 
is ready for distribution and will be 
shipped out shortly, Neal D. Kelley, com- 
mittee chairman, has announced. 


Headlining the display material is, of 
course, the official symbolic Dairy Month 
poster which is 17 x 22 inches in size. 
This is a four-color illustration showing 
a herd of cows grazing on green pastures 
in front of a typically American group of 
dairy farm buildings. Across the top is 
printed “June is Dairy Month”. 

Pictured on the poster are four de- 
licious dairy foods—a tall glass of milk, 
a quarter pound of butter, three kinds 
of cheese—American, Swiss and Cream— 
and a dish of strawberry ice cream. 
Alongside the foods is the 1946 Dairy 
Month symbol, a badge and blue ribbon. 
On the badge is printed “June is Dairy 
Month,” while on the blue ribbon, itself 
symbolic of championships, is the 1946 
Dairy Month theme “Ist in Foods”. At 
the bottom of the poster is printed “We 
are cooperating”. 


Wide Selection Available 


Other display material available to 
spread the Dairy Month message and to 
promote sales of available products in- 
clude ice cream streamers, leaflets, menu 
and letterhead stickers, milk posters, cot- 
tage cheese streamers, buttermilk stream- 
es, cream streamers, and lapel badges 
which may be worn by clerks or route- 
men. 


The streamers are designed to be used 
on back bars, walls and windows of food 
stores, restaurants, drug stores and ice 
cream parlors, Kelley explained, while 
the posters may be used anywhere. The 
big symbolic Dairy Month poster can be 
displayed in railroad waiting rooms, 
cream stations, banks, stores, milk .and 
ice cream plants, butter factories, res- 
taurants, lumber yards, or in any place 
of business. 


Other promotion material includes 
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bus and car cards, a tabloid 
designed to be distributed by milk de- 
livery routemen, and regular leaflets and 
literature on milk and dairy products. 
Plans Well Advanced 
“With completion of the Dairy Month 
promotion material; plans for the 1946 
Dairy Month are proceeding apace,” E. 
Tiedeman, National Dairy Month 
airman, said. “Our public relations 
campaign is well under way and now the 
br n is shifting from the national com- 
> down to the state and local com- 


standard 








“The six regional chairmen have ap- 
pointed the state chairmen who are to 
assist them in the individual states and 
the state chairmen will shortly start call- 
wr their local committees to go into 








“This manual is similar to one we 
tested last year,” E. M. Harmon, chair- 
man of the publicity committee, said. 
That one was well received and we have 
expanded and simplified it this year so 
that it ought to be even more useful. In 
it are newspaper releases, radio scripts, 
spot announcements, proclamations, sug- 
gestions for display ideas, speeches, reso- 
lutions—in fact everything that the local 


PROLONG 


TOUTHFUL 





committee chairman needs properly to 
publicize Dairy Month activities in his 
community. 


State Chairman Appointed 

The following state chairmen haye 
been appointed by Dairy Month regiona| 
chairmen: Alabama, Prof. A. D. Burke 
Auburn; California, Alfred M. Ghom. 
ley, Los Angeles; Colorado, W. C. Moore, 
Denver; Delaware, Henry Huff, Wil. 
mington; Florida, Paul E. Reinhold, Jack. 
sonville; Georgia, James E. Jackson, At. 
lanta; Idaho, W. L. Hendricks, Boise. 
Illinois, M. G. Van Buskirk, Chicago, and 
W. J. Swayer, Gurnee; Indiana, C. ¢, 
Hadley, Indianapolis, and Prof. H. W, 
Gregory, Lafayette; lowa, Frank F. Bark. 
er, Des Moines; Kansas, H. E. Dodge, 
Topeka; Kentucky, Charles Ewing 
Louisville; Maryland, J. R. Parks, Balt. 
more; Michigan, Leonard N. Francke 
Lansing; Charles Figy, Lansing. 

Also appointed were: Minnesota, Rob- 
ert Geiger, St. Paul; Mississippi, L. A 


Higgins, State College; Missouri, Prof. 
W. H. E. Reid, Columbia; Montana, 
Thomas McMasters, Helena; Nevada, 


Prof. Vern E. Scott, Reno; North Caro- 
lina, L. L. Ray, Raleigh; North Dakota, 
William J. Murphy, Bismarck; Ohio, L. 
L. Rummel, Cincinnati, and E. W. Mce- 
Munn, Cleveland; Oregon, Frank Mosher, 
Corvallis; Rhode Island, Elmer A. 
Havens, Providence; South Carolina, W. 
L. Abernathy, Jr., Chester; Tennessee, 
Thomas B. Harrison, Knoxville; Utah, 
Merrill N. Warnick, Pleasant Grove; 
Virginia, Henry Gregg, Richmond; Wash- 
ington, Ray S. Miller, Seattle; West Vir- 
ginia, J. W. Martin, Charleston, and L. 
A. Gray, Clarksburg; Wisconsin, Milton 
H. Button, Madison, and Bryce S. Landt, 
Wisconsin Dells; Wyoming, Charles 
Oviatt, Sheridan. 


VITALITY 


ENJOY 
DAIRY FOODS 





Nutritional Importance of Dairy Products Highlighted for Dairy Month 
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Cream Separators 
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Bowl and all Parts 
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No. R-20-S Separator of Stainless Steel 


“ “ _ Capacity, 12,000 pounds 
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Separator Capacities — 12,000, 8,000 and 4,000 pounds per hour of milk 
Clarifier Capacities — 22,000, 12,000 and 6,000 pounds per hour of milk 


All machines may be operated below the above maximum ratings 


Dairy Equipment Dindsion 
THE SHARPLES CORPORATION, 23d and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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Refrigeration for Milk Plants 


A. A. Geiger, Industrial Refrigeration Specialist of the York Corporation, York, 


Pa., Gives a Full Picture of Necessary Requirements in This Important Field 


The “Review” is happy to present 
herewith the full text of a comprehen- 
sive address on the subject of milk 
plant refrigeration delivered by Mr. 
Geiger before a special short course 
in dairy manufacturing at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia a short time ago. 

Mr. Geiger, an associate of York 
Corporation of York, Pennsylvania, 
was graduated with a B.S. degree in 
engineering from Rose Polytechnic 
Institute at Terre Haute, Indiana in 
June, 1919 and joined the York organ- 
ization, then known as the York Man- 
ufacturing Company, the same year. 
Since that time he has been a sales 
engineer and more recently an indus- 
trial refrigeration specialist with the 
York Corporation, devoting particu- 
lar attention to the dairy industry and 
the cold storage locker plant field. 


T IS VERY gratifying to be asked to 

talk to you on refrigeration for milk 

plants.. But first of all, 1 should like 
to have it understood that I can’t under- 
take to compete with all the professors 
and lecturers on this program. I am just 
an engineer who professes to know re 
Since | 
am a comparative new-comer to Georgia, 
| am flattered because I have been in- 
vited to talk to you. I have been engaged 
in refrigerating work for the York Cor- 
poration for 27 years, but have been in 
Georgia only six years. However, it has 
been like coming home, for I am a native 
of the South, having been born and 
reared in Louisville, Kentucky. 


frigeration, but not lecturing. 


When I started out 27 years ago, it 
was in the so-called Dairy States of Min- 
nesota, Iowa and South Dakota, so my 
first experience was with dairy plants. 
While my work has taken me into many 
other phases of refrigeration, I have had 
ind always will have a very keen interest 
in dairy plants. 


Preventing Sour Milk 


I think all of you will agree with me 
when I say that the greatest headache 
the one that most frequently causes loss 
of prestige and customers—comes from 
sour milk. Thus the first objective in 
iny plant is to process milk that is cool, 
clean and of lasting sweetness. This 
objective can be attained only when the 
milk and milk products are properly 
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cooled, and after bottling are placed in 
a storage room where the bottles, their 


contents and the crates are quickly 
cooled and held at uniform temperature 
until delivery. It is for this purpose that 
refrigeration is installed. 

The refrigeration should be designed 
to have sufficient flexibility to easily han- 
dle the maximum load and still require 
no hand-regulation of control valves for 
minimum loads. All efforts should be 
made to make the plant free from shut- 
down possibilities, for shutdowns usually 
occur at time of maximum loads when 
all employees’ attention is required in 
the processing operations and time and 


oe 


ee 





A. A. Geiger 

ittention are not readily available for 

correcting mechanical difficulties. 
Another point that should be given 
careful consideration when figuring the 
refrigeration requirements is the possible 
future increase of load so that additional 
refrigeration can be installed with only 

1 minimum delay at a later date. 

Three Types of Cooling 
There are three different types of re- 
frigeration mediums for cooling milk 
products: brine, direct expansion of re- 
frigerant and sweet water.® Before a 
definite decision can be made as to which 
medium or mediums are to be used, 
many factors must be taken into consid- 
eration. In order to bring this subject to 
a point for simple discussion, I think it 
best to consider these factors in connec- 
tion with a plant that will bottle around 
1500 gallons each day, a total of all prod- 


*The term “sweet water’’ is used only to 
tinguish ordinary water from brine. 


ucts, since this is the size plant operated 
by most independent owners where there 
is no engineering staff to guide them in 
making the proper selection for their in- 
dividual plants. Let us assume that the 
maximum load is distributed as follows; 
Milk Cooling 

100° to 40° 300 gal./hr. rate 12.0 T.R. 
Milk Cold Storage Room 

16’ x 20° x 8 3.0 T.R. 

In the foregoing load calculations the 
three tons refrigeration figured for the 
milk room allows for cooling the milk 
in the bottles from 40° to 36°. This 
also takes into consideration the cooling 
of bottles and crates and allows for lights, 
people and the opening and closing of 
doors. To maintain good milk holding 
quality, it is imperative to have not over 
12° temperature during the loading 
period and to bring the temperature 
down to 60° as soon as possible after 
loading is completed. Permitting a high 
temperature in milk rooms during the 
loading period seems to be one of the 
chief faults in many plants; new plants 
hould make a special issue of this point 
and demand better temperature in_ th 
milk rooms. Of course, it must be under- 
stood that the refrigerating requirements 
of a plant would be changed if the gal- 
lonage per hour were raised or lowered 
or if the total gallonage were changed. 

When sweet water or brine is used for 
cooling, the following dairy equipment 
is generally used: 

Tubular cooler or plate machine for 
milk cooling; 

Coil or jacketed vat for buttermilk 
cooling; 

Tubular cooler for cream cooling; 
chocolate milk 


Tubular cooler for 


cooling. 


Whether a sweet water or brine tank 
system is used in connection with tubular 
coolers for milk cooling, tubular coolers 
or vats for buttermilk, chocolate milk or 
cream cooling, the single aim for each 
system is to store up refrigeration dur- 
ing the night to be used the following 
day. 

For the last ten years there has been 
a tendency, among the milk machinery 
manufacturers of vertical vats with spray 
jackets, to recommend cooling by sweet 
water rather than brine. Since the con- 
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The single-capping operation which 


gives your product Seal-Kap protection is one of 
those sensible business economies everybody in 
the plant appreciates. Combining a good tight 
seal with full pouring-lip protection, Seal-Kaps 
require a minimum of machine space, a minimum 


of upkeep. of labor... and save wear-out, too! 


Having sent a good product out your front 





door, perfectly protected — at a saving of 
money over comparable protective capping 
methods — you are still in line for what 
is perhaps the biggest dividend of all 


— customer satisfaction. 


SEAL-KAPS 
May, 1946 


ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY 


Seal-Kaps actually look appetizing to the house- 
wife. She knows they're clean and sanitary. Seal- 
Kaps come off with a twist. go back on again 
with a tight snap — to be nsed over and over 


again as long as there’s a drop left in the bottle. 


Add it all up...and you have 








the reason why leading 
dairies everywhere use 
Seal-Kaps. American 
Seal-kap Corporation, 
1-05 44th 


Long Island 


wef 


Drive, 


City 
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struction of the vertical spray vat does 
not permit a pressure in the annular 
spray space, a closed circuit cannot be 
used to force the water back to the tank. 
The water must be returned either by 
grayity or a pump. 


When a brine cooling medium is used, 
the sweet water cooling for vertical vats 
can be obtained by installing an open 
tank type sweet water cooler in which 
coils are placed and brine circulated 
through the cells to cool the water. 


Sweet Water Versus Brine 


At this point the question naturally 
arises, “Why use brine system at all— 
if sweet water can be used for milk cool- 
ing and sweet water must be used in the 
vertical vats?” 

First, let us analyze the use of sweet 
water cooling alone. If an open type 
sweet water tank is used, an ice bank 
is built up around the ammonia coils 
during the night which serves as a stor- 
age of refrigeration for the following day. 
(Here let me remind you again that it is 
imperative that milk and milk products 
must be processed under a uniform op- 
timum temperature.) It is impossible to 
maintain a uniform optimum temperature 
by circulating water over an ice bank. 
At the start of the milk cooling cycle, 
when the ice temperature is about 10° 
to 0°, the temperature of the water enter- 
ing the tubular or plate milk cooler will 
be approximately 32° or 33°; but in 
about 30 minutes, the sensible cooling 
capacity of the ice is all consumed, bring- 
ing the ice temperature up to 32°—and 
from this point the water temperature 
will gradually rise as the ice bank surface 
diminishes. Even before all the ice is 
melted the water temperature may go as 
high as 40° to 50°, resulting in milk 
temperature off the cooler anywhere 
from 45° to 60°; or in short we find, 
instead of a uniform optimum tempera- 
ture, a variation of probably 15°. Under 
these conditions, since an ice bank stor- 
age is not conducive to the processing 
of good milk, we cannot recommend it 
for milk plant use. Even if a plate cooler 
is used, the varying water temperature 
coming from a sweet water tank de- 
pendent on an ice bank storage would 
bring no better results. 

Sometimes a closed shell and tube 
type water cooler is used, but no prac- 
tical engineer would recommend. this 
where a maximum water temperature of 
34° is required. To obtain 34° water 
outlet temperature will necessitate at 
least a 28° ammonia temperature which 
makes this type cooler a constant trouble- 
maker due to freezing and bursting tubes. 

There is still another type of water 
inet type cooler. This cooler is similar 
inea type cooler. This cooler is similar 
to a cabinet milk cooler with the water 
traveling over the outside surface of the 
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tubes and ammonia through the tubes. 
It produces a uniform optimum water 
temperature for milk cooling and cannot 
freeze shut. 


Cabinet Water Cooler or Brine? 

Now we have narrowed our choice 
down to either an instantaneous or cab- 
inet type water cooler or a brine cooling 
system. Let us compare the merits of 
these two. The same milk machinery 
may be used in either case, but when 
the brine cooling is used a smaller size 
tubular milk cooler or plate cooler can be 
installed; this is true because the brine 
temperature is much lower than the water 
temperature and so a smaller surface is 
required to cool the dairy products. This 
holds good not only for milk cooling but 
also for cream or chocolate milk cooling. 


Now let’s look at these same two med- 
iums in connection with the compressors 
required for each system. Using the 
same assumed calculations we started 
with in a 1500 gallon total capacity 
plant, a 4” x 4” compressor with a 10 
H.P. motor and a proper sized brine tank 
will build up a brine storage sufficient to 
take care of a maximum load. 


Cabinet Sweet Water System 


With sweet water the compressor ca- 
pacity to handle both the sweet water 
cooler and the milk room at the same 
time would require a 6” x 6” compressor 
with a 30 H.P. motor or a combination 
of one 5” x 5” compressor with a 20 
H.P. motor operating on the sweet water 
cooler and a 4” x 4” compressor with a 
7% H.P. motor operating on the milk 
storage room. The two compressor set- 
up would be the practical one to use; if 
the one 6” x 6” compressor were used, 
trouble would arise any time there is 
a small load on the machine, such as 
when only the milk room needed cooling 
or cream alone was to be cooled, for the 
result of a minimum load would be short 
cycling and constant motor and _ belt 
trouble. However, with the two com- 
pressor set-up one can be used for cool- 
ing the milk storage room and the other 
will operate the water cooler. These two 
compressors are best cross-connected, 
thus permitting in an emergency either 
machine to operate on either load. Of 
course, in such a case, manual control 
is necessary. 


”” 


Operating the 5” x 5” compressor on 
the water cooler only, there will be some 
cycling of compressor when there are 
light loads, such as cooling of cream 
only or when bottling pints or half-pints 
of milk. To reduce the short cycling 
of the compressor the suction pressure 
regulator is set so that ice forms on the 
cooler plates before the compressor stops. 
This ice formation on the plates permits 
a longer shut off period, thereby decreas- 
ing the number of cycles. Since cream 


to be cooled requires only a short period 
of time, this short cycling would not be 
serious. 

Balancing Compressors, Coolers 

Care must be taken in the designing of 
a plant that there be a proper balance 
of compressor capacity and water cooler 
capacity. Of course, the first requirement 
for this balance is that it must take care 
of the maximum load of the plant; but 
the compressor capacity must not greatly 
exceed this need, because, if it does s0, 
it aggravates the ever-present possibili- 
ties of short cycling on small or minimum 
loads. The maximum load of any plant 
naturally occurs in the summer months; 
during the winter months the load is ma- 
terially reduced—then the cooling tower 
water cools the milk to 60 to 70°, there. 
by cutting down the work of the water 
cooler to such an extent when pint o 
half-pint bottles are being run, that the 
compressor begins to short-cycle. The 
seriousness of this short-cycling is deter- 
mined by the length of time these mini- 
mum loads require. In the case of cream 
cooling, as I have said before, little dam- 
age is likely because the cooling period 
is short; but in minimum loads requiring 
longer periods of cooling, the motor must 
start and stop so often that the motor 
begins heating excessively with the result 
that the motor may burn out or the belts 
may be burned or worn out. The use of 
a plate milk cooler, with the regenerative 
cycle in conjunction with a_ balanced 
milk surge tank, eliminates the danger of 
short cycling because the load is the same 
in winter as summer no matter whether 
the bottling is of quarts, pints or half- 
pints. 

After analyzing all the factors which 
must be taken into consideration if an 
instantaneous water cooler is used, and 
the possibility of motor and belt trouble 
due to short cycling, this type of cooler 
does not seem to give the proper answer 
to the needs of the small milk plant, un- 
less a plate type cooler with the regenera- 
tive cycle is used. 


Brine System 


Let us now consider more in detail 
brine as a medium of refrigeration; this 
medium is the oldest and best known to 
operators of small dairy plants. This 
type of refrigeration is better known as 
a central station brine circulating § sys- 
tem. The brine is cooled in a brine 
tank which is generally located as close 
as possible to the processing machines 
requiring brine circulation. 


As previously stated, for the needs of 
a 1500 gallon per day capacity plant a 
4” x 4” compressor with a 10 H.P. motor 
and a properly balanced brine tank would 
be necessary. The size of the brine tank 
should be determined by whether brine 
circulation or direct expansion is to be 
used to cool the milk storage room. Since 
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Prophecy of Profits... 








The Cherry-Burrell CC Spray Pasteurizer 


When you install a Cherry-Burrell CC Spray 
Pasteurizer, you can look ahead to more effi- 
cient operation, quality results, and greater 
profits. For these advantages are “built in’’ the 
CC Spray Pasteurizer. They're in its design—in 
its construction: the result of 25 years of con- 
stant research and improvement. 


In the CC Spray Pasteurizer you get exclu- 
sive Sentinel Control that assures consistently 
uniform batches, with natural flavor, maximum 
cream layer, good body color and low bacteria 
count. And you get economy of operation, 
ruggedness of construction, ease of cleaning, 
beauty of design .. . all advantages you'll want 
in your plant. 


So plan now for the time when a Cherry- 
Burrell CC Spray Pasteurizer can start increasing 
your production profits. See your Cherry-Burrell 
man and get the full story. 


May; 1946 








CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, !Ilinois 
Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 


7 SG 








the brine circulation for the processing 
work required is by far the larger portion 
of the compressor capacity it is only 
logical to design the brine tank so that 
it has sufficient capacity to handle both 
the processing work and the milk room 
cooling. This arrangement permits the 
most simple refrigeration plant—it needs 
only a brine tank and ammonia com- 
pressor with a single ammonia control. 


Simple Load Balance 


In addition to the simplicity of the 
ammonia control, the compressor oper- 
ates at 100 per cent capacity whenever 
it is running. There need not be a 
juggling of theoretical calculations when 
trying to design a balanced load for the 
compressor and brine tank coils. Long 
experience in this type of work has 
enabled York engineers to acquire relia- 
ble data on compressor capacities and 
heat transfers of submerged brine tank 
coils which make it possible for us to 
design a practical and efficient layout. 


The one main advantage the brine 
system affords is the wide range of brine 
temperature possible and maintaining at 
the same time a low enough ultimate 
temperature to produce a uniform op- 
timum milk temperature. This unusually 
wide range of temperature will rectify 
many difficulties which arise in the aver- 
age dairy plant from too small a cooler 
surface in one or another of the process- 
ing cycles. 


Corrosion Eliminated 


The main objection to a brine system 
given by many prospective buyers of 
dairy plant refrigeration is its corrosive 
effects. That accusation was true yes- 
terday, when the cheapest type of rock 
salt was used for brine making; it is re- 
markable that the equipment lasted as 
long as it did when one considers that 
many brine tanks were practically cir- 
culating an acid instead of brine. But 
today a pure sodium salt or calcium 
chloride is used and the brine is treated 
to prevent its becoming acid. The cor- 
rosion factor is not serious today, in fact 
I think it is not too far-fetched to say 
that in most plants the equipment will 
probably be operating many years after 
it should have been discarded for more 
modern equipment. 


Many dairy plant operators have the 
erroneous idea that brine circulation can- 
not be used in a plate milk cooler. Brine 
can be safely used in a plate milk cooler 
if the tightening head is equipped with 
a compensating spring tension arrange- 
ment and a proper brine control is used. 


This compensating spring arrange- 
ment permits a movement of the plates 
should brine control valve fail to func- 
tion and cause freezing of milk on the 
plates. If there is no expansion allowed 
for the plates, they will be damaged 
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Direct Expansion System 


Up to this point, no mention has been 
made of the direct expansion system. 
This has been intentional, for direct ex- 
pansion is not advisable for use in the 
majority of small plants. The major 
reasons for this are: (1) the cost is not 
justified on small volumes; (2) compli- 
cated controls; (3) this system is more 
subject to short-cycling of compressor 
operation. 


However, direct expansion adapts it- 
self advantageously in larger plants for 
milk and ice cream mix cooling. But 
for buttermilk and cream cooling the 
sweet water system is used. 

In the direct expansion system where 
ammonia is the refrigerant, the processing 
equipment is generally made of stainless 
steel and ‘this is expensive. However, 
due to the large volume of business, the 
cost of this equipment is usually less 
than the cost of a sweet water or brine 
system. The large plants can also show 
a power saving with this system since 
the refrigeration can be accomplished 
through a direct heat exchange from the 
milk to the ammonia, whereas with sweet 
water or brine, heat exchanges must be 
made through two stages. 


Plant Engineer 
The large plants are usually equipped 
with two compressors and they have an 


engineer who devotes all his time to the 
care and manipulation of the machinery. 


These factors overcome the troubles oc- 


curing from short-cycling in the small 
plants using only one compressor and no 
regular engineer. When greater or less 
capacity is required, the plant engineer 
is advised of it by a bell signal from 
the operator or he watches the ammonia 
gauges closely then starts or stops the 
compressors as the suction pressures 
respond according to the varying loads. 
With the services of a competent engineer 
on the job, the complicated controls on 
a direct expansion system can be kept 
in good working order and good operat- 
ing conditions maintained at all times. 

At the present time the general trend 
for milk cooling in the larger plants is 
toward the regenerative type plate milk 
cooler and a milk surge tank. Only sweet 
water or brine can be used for the cool- 
ing medium and the majority of these 
plants use a sweet water cabinet for the 
milk cooling only and a separate water 
cooler for buttermilk cooling. 

The main reason for installing the 
regenerative type plate milk cooler is to 
obtain the large savings in refrigeration 
requirements and at the same time elimi- 
nate the precooling requirement which is 
done by cooling tower, city or well water. 
There is also a large saving in the steam 
requirements with this type of milk 
cooler. 


It is not possible to make a definite 


statement as to what medium of cooling 
should be used in a milk plant. From 
the analysis, I’m sure you will agree it is 
necessary to know the detailed operation 
of each processing cycle as well as the 
anticipated capacity of the plant before 
it can be definitely stated which cooling 
medium fits the needs of that particular 
plant. I think, though, that a general 


statement could be made that, in a plant 
of 1500 gallons or less capacity, the 
brine system has many advantages over 
any other system and would give the 
least mechanical operating troubles. 


Two Compressors No “Cure-All” 


I know that some operators do not like 
the idea of having only one compressor 
as outlined in the brine system; they feel 
that a sweet water system using a two 
compressor set-up is better—they assume 
that one compressor can puil out of the 
hole if trouble develops in the other. 
This is only a half-truth. Let us look 
again at our two compressor hook-up in 
the sweet water system. Remember we 
selected a 5” x 5” compressor to take 
care of the needs of the cabinet water 
cooler and a 4” x 4” compressor for the 
milk storage room. If trouble developed 
with the 5” machine the 4” machine 
would not be of much use during the 
milk cooling cycle; for the milk processing 
machinery is timed for a definite rate 
per hour and this cannot be changed 
without many mechanical operations; 
this, in turn, causes delay in the daily 
schedule, and seriously affects the qual- 
ity of the milk. This is true because not 
only the milk going into the bottles will 
be much warmer, but also it must be 
placed in the milk storage from where 
there has not been any refrigeration dur- 
ing the milk cooling cycle. All this would 
result in milk that would be on the sour 
side within 24 hours—the very thing we 
have tried to prevent in all our refrigerat- 
ing efforts. 

In the brine system which I used as an 
example there was only one compressor; 
but had we used two compressors and 
they had been so selected as to maintain 
the brine temperature within a 4° to 5° 
range during the maximum coolingload,— 
then, I should say, we have as near a per- 
fect set-up as is possible. This would 
permit, in the case of a breakdown of 
either machine, that the work of process- 
ing and cooling could go right on, be- 
cause the brine storage could be used in 
lieu of the refrigeration normally pro- 
vided by the shut-down machine. Even 
if the trouble were serious enough to re- 
quire a shut-down of a week or month, 
the work could still go on; for by merely 
changing the thermostat setting for the 
brine temperature so that the brine will 
be cooled during each night to take care 
of the additional load the succeeding day. 


To approximate the satisfaction of the 
two-compressor brine system, the sweet 
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Mirror-Like 
Sanitary Pipe 
Interiors 


are quickly and easily 
achieved in ALL sizes with the 


GIRTON 
De Lure SANITARY PIPE WASHING Combiuatiou 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING Co. 
MILLVILLE, PENNA. 


® Plant-Tested Equipment for the Modern Dairy 
The Best Dealers Sell Girton Equipment 


water system would have to have at least 
a three-compressor set-up. 
Refrigeration Budget 

Too few operators of milk plants con- 
sider their refrigeration needs in proper 
proportion to the importance of these 
needs. Refrigeration is the last item in 
the budget, whether the budget be 
an initial installation or for 
ments. 


fol 
improve- 


Very often repairs are even neglected 
to the point where operation may be 
endangered. This is not justified, for 
there is no item in a plant more essential 
to that plant’s business and success than 
refrigeration. The average refrigeration 
machinery is used for 20 years or more, 
and if its cost and upkeep were figured 
for that period and then prorated on a 
cost per quart basis, the refrigeration ex- 
penses would prove negligible compared 
to other major items in the processing 
and delivery of the plant products. If 
these facts were recognized and the vital 
importance of refrigeration realized, at 
the time of installation, more emphasis 
would be put on refrigeration and the 
nécessary expense of same would not be 
begrudged in the planning. 
— 


JOINS OWENS-ILLINOIS STAFF 





Dr. Charles F. Shook Becomes Medical 
Director of Glass Company 


Dr. Charles Francis Shook, retir 
Colonel in the United States Army Med 
ical Corps, has accepted the newly cre 
ated position of Medical Director o! 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, accord 
ing to an announcement by J. P 
president. 

Dr. Shook who served as Deputy 
Chief Surgeon to Major General Paul 
R. Hawley for the European Theater, 
will have complete charge of the com- 
pany’s medical program for its more than 
21,000 employees. 


Levis, 


As Chief Surgeon of the Communica- 
tion Zone in the Mediterranean Theater 
Dr. Shook 


sion of 


charge of 
hospitalization, evacuation of 
wounded, sanitation and hygiene of oc- 
cupied areas, and maintenance of med- 
ical supplies for all troops. His 
recent assignment was closing hospitals 
in France, England and 
disposal of excess supplies. 

ee 


was in supervi- 


most 


Belgium and 


STORE OPERATORS BUY DAIRY 





Latrobe, Pa.—Joseph F. Gruebel and 
toy C. Moersch, operators of the thre: 
Valley Dairy Stores here, recently pur- 


chased the Fairview Dairy at Rummel. 


The plant will be used to supply dairy 
products to the stores and other retail 
outlets to be established when equip- 
available. 


ment becomes 
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Free School Milk 


British Authorities to Launch Plan on 
Daily Basis in National Institu- 


tions Effective in August 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the 
As from August next Great 
Britain will provide free milk in schools 
daily as well as free dinners to all at- 
tending grant-aided schools. This means 
in effect the great bulk of national schools 
as distinct from the fee-paying public 
schools, which are out with this control. 
The provision of milk has been operative 
at British some years now, 
the pupils getting one-third of a pint at 
one halfpenny per day, and more on 
payment of an additional halfpenny per 
pint where the conditions and supply 
permitted. from August this 
milk arid midday dinners will be pro- 
vided free. 


“Revieu Pa 


schools for 


Now as 


It was indicated when the system of 
children’s allowances first mooted 
that free meals and milk would be pro- 
vided. That scheme,—which makes a 
payment of five shillings per child after 
the first child, per week, to the mother, 
to encourage the birth rate and the proper” 
feeding and care of the child,—is thus 
supplemented by free 
milk in schools. 


was 


and free 
A grant of 100 per cent 
will be paid to education authorities for 
school meals under this- program, while 
milk will be similarly subsidized. 


meals 


The proposals are likely to revive the 
opposition to the milk distribution scheme 
in schools, which is even more firmly 
this decision. 
It has been contended by the opponents 
of school milk that the system encour- 
aged a definite wastage of milk which 
might be preferably distributed to the 
home of the child on the basis that the 
milk would not be wasted were it dis- 
tributed through the school child’s home. 


entrenched as a result of 


objection—and 
from the school teacher 


There has also been 
understandable 
that he or she is now a caterer, a form 
filler, a wet nurse and many other things 
not previously visualized, and that work 
the distribution of milk, (and 
watching that it is drunk cleanly and 
usefully) prevents the operation of the 
true function in imparting knowledge. 


such as 


Be that as it may, the Government is 
determined to ensure that each child will 
receive its daily milk,—even if the nation 
is to be taxed to provide it. 

a 


STATEN ISLAND DAIRYMAN DIES 


Julius Weissglass, founder and presi- 
dent of the Weissglass Gold Seal Dairy 
Corporation, pioneers of the milk proc- 
essing industry on Staten Island, died 
in a Miami Beach, Fla., hospital recently. 













Seventy-four years old, Mr. Weissglass 
was stricken with coronary thrombosis 
while vacationing in Florida, where he 
1ad beeen going intermittently for his 
health since about 1934. 

Mr. Weissglass, who lived at 225 For- 
est Ave., West Brighton, is survived by 
his wife, Lillian, three sons and two 
daughters. 

Eight grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild also survive. 

[SAS es? 


W. D. McCORMICK DEAD 





Prominent Architect Designed Dairy 
Plants Throughout the Country 


William D. McCormick, president of 
The McCormick Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa‘, passed away in a hospital in New 
York, January 26th. For over a quarter 
of a century he had served the dairy 
industry in designing milk and ice cream 
plants. 





Ww. dD. 


McCormick 


Mr. McCormick enjoyed good health 
until about the first of December, when 
illness came upon him and despite all 
that medical science could do death was 
finally the victor. 


Mr. McCormick was born 57 years 
ago in Pittsburgh, Pa., and he remained 
a life-long resident of that city. After 
many years of outstanding service, he 
became an_ international figure — in 
planning and arranging milk and _ ice 
cream plants, and was considered an 
authority in advising and counseling with 
milk dealers and ice cream manufactur- 
ers, in their building layout problems. 
A McCormick plant can be found in 
many cities in this country, throughout 
Canada and Cuba; and some years ago 
the Sovict Government engaged Mr. Mc- 
Cormick to design and arrange three con- 
centrated milk plants in Russia. 

Mr. McCormick was the first secretary 
of the Dairy and Ice Cream Supplymen’s 
Association, when it was first organized 
many years ago, which was the fore- 


runner of DISA. 
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ADA Wins Public Appreciation 


of the 
Problems Affecting the Industry 


Successful Meeting of Present Issues is the Way of Holding and 
Building Profitable Markets — Record Seen 


in Deduction Program 


HICAGO, ILL. (Special to American 
Milk Review)—Vast increases in the 
consumption of milk and cream 
have brought the milk industry farther 
ahead in the last five years than it prog- 
ressed in any other 25 years, Owen M. 
Richards, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, declared as ADA 
moved into its annual June deduction 
campaign backed by more dairy farmers 
in more states than ever before. 
“The sweeping gains in milk consump- 
tion can be held only by an alert, active, 
aggressive business program,” Mr. Rich- 





Richards 
ADA General Manager 


Owen M. 


ards asserted. “The milk industry has 
such a program, — the program of the 
American Dairy Association. 


“Present dislocations in milk produc- 
tion and supply are generating issues 
that affect the consumer, and if these 
issues are not properly understood an 
unfavorable public reaction could result 
that would harm not only the dairy farm- 
ers, but the milk industry as a whole. 


“The American Dairy Association’s ad- 
vertising, public relations and promotion 
activity,” Mr. Richards emphasized, “is 
blazing the way toward public under- 
standing that will result in public sup- 
port for the industry.” 
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Record Support of Agency 


Mr. Richards said that proof of the 
effectiveness of ADA’s leadership in 
achieving public understanding can be 
seen by the way the dairy industry from 
Coast to Coast is backing this June’s ADA 
deduction campaign. Financial support 
for ADA’s industry-wide program is ex- 
pected to set a record, with farmers in 
the 36 states that produce 90 per cent 
of America’s milk united in backing 
ADA. 


Funds for the ADA program of adver- 
tising, public relations, merchandising, 
promotion and research,—aimed at bene- 
fiting the entire dairy industry by pro- 
moting the welfare of all dairy foods,— 
are raised by deductions made at the 
plants from the farmers’ milk or cream 
checks. The rate is one cent per pound 
of butterfat marketed during a stipulated 
period. In most states, this is the first 15 
days of June. 

“The entire 28-billion-dollar dairy in- 
dustry is based on the dairy cow,” Mr. 
Richards explained, “and dairy farmers 
are protecting their share of this 28- 
billion-dollar investment by their dime- 
a-cow contributions to ADA’s support in 
June.” 

The American Dairy Association move- 
ment has swept the country in six years, 
expanding from six states in 1940 until 
today it represents dairy farmers in two- 
thirds of the nation. Truly a movement 
springing from the soil, ADA has kept its 
industry-wide view point through the 
board of directors, composed of three 
representatives elected from each mem- 
ber state. 


Brightest Future Ahead 


“The dairy industry faces the brighest 
horizons in its history,” Mr. Richards 
believes. “America has eight million 
brides,—four times as many as average, 
all starting homes of their own. The 
birth rate has leaped from 17 per thou- 
sand of the population to 22 per thou- 
sand, meaning five new babies born every 
minute of the day 

















D. T. Carlson, ADA President 


“This year’s national income, above 
150 billion dollars, will probably be the 
highest on record. Civilian savings 
amount to nearly 140 billions,—more than 
the national income in 1940,—and are 
held by a population that has grown 
some 6 per cent in the last decade. 


“That horizon ahead, that gleaming 
promise of brighter days for everybody 
in the dairy industry, is the destination 
of all who live and profit by the fruitful- 
ness of the dairy cow. 


“In our first steps toward the horizon,” 
he pointed out,“there are rough stretches 
immediately ahead,—I mean, the hang- 
over of problems born of war and the 
half-digested laws, directives and _pro- 
cedures that came out of war. But if all 
in the dairy industry join as one to sur- 
mount these present difficulties, the 
future will be largely just what we choose 
to make it.” 


ADA Accomplishments Cited 


Mr. Richards cited these additional 
accomplishments of the ADA during the 
past year, emphasizing that they merely 
highlight the program: 


1. A constant flow of full-color maga 
zine advertisements, glorifying milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, evaporated 
milk; keeping the public taste alive even 
though the product may have been tem- 
porarily in short supply; driving home 
the message that dairy foods are unsur- 
passed for goodness and nutrition. 


2. Spot newspaper advertisements to 
mold public opinion on issues affecting 
the dairy industry,— for example, ads run 
in explanation of the true cause of the 
butter shortage, or to give the public a 
true understanding of the value of every 
other-day delivery. One newspaper adver- 
tisement, captioned, “Butter, Butter— 
Who Gets the Nickel?” explained what 
really happened in last autumn’s rollback, 
and pointed out that the public merely 
transferred payment for butter from the 
tax purse to the personal purse. 


3. Strategic use was made of bill- 
boards to drive home a message to thos¢ 
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SECRETARY ANDERSON SAYS: 
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grain. more meat: os and powdered yee are Production be sure the farmer : for bis 
i food 


Because it speaks with the authority of the entire, 28-billion-dollar dairy industry, the American Dairy Association is able to enlist the ald 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in its campaign to bring about public understanding, and public support, of the industry. This advertisement runs in 
the “‘American Weekly’’ magazine, which has over 15,000,000 readers. 


In it, Secretary Anderson voices an appeal for support of the dairy industry, in a message that also introduces the new emblem of the American 
Dairy Association, an idealization of the products upon which the industry is built. 





Outline of the increasing activities of the ADA in its continuing campaign for the welfare of the dairy industry is presented on the accompanying 









pages. 












who “read as they run”,— highlighting 
dairy foods with human-interest pictures 
drawn by Lyman Simpson, the artist who 
won top honors for outdoor advertising 
in this year’s contest of the Art Director’s 
Club in Chicago. 

4. Merchandising, at the point of 
retail sales,—providing wall posters, 
counter posters, and other art featuring 
dairy foods, and helping retailers arrange 
dairy products in time-tested displays 
that increase sales. 


5. Research, to develop new facts 
about the nutritional values of milk and 
its products; to show the need for dairy 
foods in the diet; to find the relation 
between the soil and the nutritive value 
of milk, and to uncover new ways of 
using milk and its products. Institutions 
where ADA is sponsoring research in- 
clude the Universities of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Chicago, Illinois, Rochester, Kan- 
sas State, Washington State, Michigan 
State, New York University and Cornell 
University. Facts about milk and dairy 
products developed from this ADA- 
financed program benefit every- 
one whose income depends 
upon the cow’s output. 


6. Market research, a new 
development of the ADA pro- 
gram to determine exactly 
which segment of the public 
forms the best potential mar- 
ket for milk and milk products, 
and exactly what type of ad- 


vertising message will best 
induce them to buy. After 
thousands of interviews with 


typical citizens, who are shown 
alternative advertising head- 
lines, the American Dairy As- 
sociation is not guessing,— it 
knows!—that such lines as 
“Milk Adds to Life” and “Ice 
Cream,— It’s a Family Affair” 
actually build sales. Market re- 
search, based on facts about 
what the customers want, can 
readily increase sales of all 
dairy products as much as 
50 per cent; identical research 
has done just that for other 
products. 


of the 


“What has accom- 
plished in the past is only an 
indication of what can be done 


Promise Future 


been 


in the future,” Mr. Richards 
pointed out. “Many markets 
for dairy foods have been 
gravely injured because of 


a shortage of products for 


weeks, or even months or 


vears. To these 


kets 


to where they will mean ever 


regain mar- 


and to build them up 
income for the 
dairy farmer and his industry, 
will require hard and _intelli- 
gent effort. It is just this kind 
of effort that the American 
Dairy Association is set up to 


increasing 


28 


Newspapers, 
are used for the advertising, public relations, and promotion campaigns 
of the American Dairy 
understanding of the industry’s problems, 
tastiness and health-giving qualities of dairy foods, 
sounder, lasting market for these products, 


make, and has proved itself able to 
make effectively. 

“As we move away from the restric- 
tions and discouragements of the emer- 
gency years into the bright years of 
peace, the dairy farmer, the plant opera- 
tor, and the distributor will benefit alike 
from the skill, the know-how, and the 
service that they have built into the in- 
stitution that is their own voice,—the 
American Dairy Association.” 

Secretary Anderson’s Message 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, in a message to America pre- 
sented by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, calls on the nation to “assure the 
farmer the means to produce,—equip- 
ment, manpower, and a fair return.” 

The Secretary’s message is carried in 
an advertisement of the American Dairy 
Association to be printed in the May 26 
issue of American Weekly, the Sunday 
magazine supplement of 


newspapers 








ADDS TO LIFE 


Milk is nature's best in food—for young and old—for aii ages! 
By drinking and using more milk—at mealtime around the clock 
—you'll find that milk “adds to life.” Drink milk. It makes a dif- 
ference ...in the way you feel... the way you look! 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


A federation for nanos wide promouon, adverts 
ing aud research activities supporved by the dary a 
farmers of the leadiag dairy viates across the country’ : 


“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 


magazines, radio,—all media of public 


Association, which 


information 


bring results 
greater appreciation of the 


and, finally, a 


from Coast to Coast, read by 15 million 
persons. It is reproduced on the preced. 
ing page of this issue. 

Secretary Anderson’s message key. 
notes the ADA’s annual June deduction 
period, in which dairy farmers in the 38 
states producing 90 per cent of America’s 
milk, contribute sums amounting to 
about a dime a cow to support the ADA’; 
year-around program of advertising, mer. 
chandising and research, aimed at secur. 
ing and extending the market for all milk 
products. 

The message from Secretary Anderson, 
headed: “The Greener the Dairylands 
the Brighter Your Life,” reads: 

“Your life, and the lives of millions 
around the world, depend as never before 
on America’s green meadows and fields 

. on the will of American farmers to 
produce. 

“Right now, we need to conserve-food 

share food. But, in the long run 
we need more food, not less—to share 
life itself and to build a lasting 


peace. We need more food 
for you... the nation... the 
world ... more grain... more 
meat ... more milk, source of 


our butter, cheese, ice cream, 
evaporated and powdered milk. 


“We need more milk and 
dairy foods because they are 
so indispensable to mankind. 
Peoples of the world who en- 
joy adequate amounts of dairy 
foods grow stronger, remain 
more virile and live longer than 
the peoples who must do with- 


out. But saying we need more 
milk .. . more meat. . . more 
grain . .. cannot produce even 


one single ounce. 


“We can enjoy abundance 
only if we assure the farmer 


the means to produce — equip- 
ment, manpower, and a fair 
return .. . and a ready, fully- 


employed market for his full 
production. 


“This production of plenty 
has always been the farmer's 
aim — ever since primitive man 
first scratched the soil with a 
stick, let fall the seed, and 
exulted with the harvest moon. 
This is his aim today. It is 
the nation’s aim... your aim. 
Production of plenty must be 
our common goal. 


“So let us make sure the 
farmer is provided with the 
means to produce. Give him 
an honest return for his efforts. 
Let us encourage his produc- 
tion of foods for a better life 
for all mankind. 


“The greener grow the dairy- 
lands .. . the more productive 
all our farms . . . the brighter 
life for you.” 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


in better 
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he farmer 
€ — equip- 
a ‘a AMESTEAM Generator provides power on an easy-to-handle, hard- 


r his full to-beat basis, for the small and medium-sized plant. 
é an It’s a complete, compact unit of power, automatic in operation. 
e farmer's You simply connect water, fuel, electricity and steam . . . push the 
ope button... and let it go to work for you. And because it’s so easy to get 
seed, and at, any repairs, when necessary, can be completed in minimum time, 
a usr This means that you get year after year operation without com- 
your aim. plications. You get all the power you need, in the easiest way 
| as A complete Return to the possible. All because the AMESTEAM Generator has 100 years of 
— Boiler System, including Feed Ames’ experience behind it. Write today for full information. 


with the Water Pump and Condensate AMESTEAM Generators come in units from 10 to 300 horsepower. 

Give him Tank with their accessories, is 

his efforts. part of the standard equip- 

pds ment with every standard 
AMESTEAM Generator. 
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For Work Well Done 


Milk Industry Foundations Wins Public 
Relations Award—Presentation Made 


at Washington Dinner of APRA 


The Milk Industry Foundation has 
won an award for an outstanding public 
relations program produced in 1945. 

This award was presented at the an- 
nual dinner of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association in Washington, D. C., 
recently. Col. B. F. Castle, president, 
Charles Speaks, vice-president, and Miss 
Geraldine Walsh represented the Milk 
Industry Foundation at the presentation. 
The silver “Anvil of Public Opinion” was 
presented by President George F. Mere- 
dith of the APRA. Mr. Speaks, who 
accepted on behalf of the Foundation 
and the industry, worked out the pro- 
gram which won the award. 

The campaign that won the award was 
that known in the milk industry as the 
“one-package consumer information pro- 
gram.” This provided milk companies 
and milk associations with complete pub- 
lic relations material including opinion 
surveys, economic facts, new articles, ad- 
vertising, radio scripts, booklets and 
leaflets to inform consumers about every- 
other-day delivery, subsidies and dis- 
tribution costs. 


Program Expertly Prepared 


The program was planned and _ pre- 
pared by the Milk Industry Foundation 
and included suggestions advanced by 
members of the Public and 
War Conservation Committees and other 
members of the industry. Material from 
the program has been and is being widely 
used throughout the industry. 

The Milk Industry Foundation pro 
gram received wide praise throughout 
the country from government, state and 
local officials, producer organizations, 
milk companies, trade associations and 
consumer leaders for its simplicity and 
original method of clarifying post-war 
industry changes for the public. 


telations 


Among the officers, directors and com- 
mittee members of the Foundation and 
the International Association of Milk 
Dealers who attended the presentation 
were: Frank F. Rennie of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; A. J. Claxton of Pittsburgh; J. V. 
Quigley of Kansas City; W. J. Griffiths, 
Jr., of Jacksonville, Florida; and Dr. Carl 
W. Larson of Buffalo. 





‘Anvil of Publie Opinion’’ 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson was the principal speaker at 
the dinner. Dr. Tom G. Stitts, chief of 
the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation; Col. H. W. Bowman, 
public relations chief of the Army Air 
Forces; and Lt. Col. T. M. Gerrald of 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Depart- 
ment were guests of the Milk Industry 
Foundation at the dinner. 

Panther en 


SECURES INJUNCTION 


A permanent injunction restraining the 
A. and M. Dairy Co., Inc., 171 Duane 
St., New York City, butter and egg 
wholesalers, from violating OPA pricing 
and record-keeping regulations was ob- 
tained in Manhattan Federal Court by 
the New York District Office of Price 


Administration April 11. The entry 
the injunction was consented to by 4 
firm. 


The announcement, by Callman Cu 
tesman, Chief Enforcement Attome 
New York District OPA, said the § 
also paid the U. S. Treasury $885.1g 
settlement of damage claims brought } 
the agency for overcharges on the sal 
of butter and eggs to retailers. 

The overcharges by the firm we, 
made through upgrading butter sold , 
retailers and by billing its customers {, 
eggs purchased in cartons, when actu} 
the eggs were not sold in cartons, 

According to Mr. Gottesman, OPA hy 
issued a License Warning Notice agains 
the firm stating that continued violatig, 
of the regulations would result in pro 
ceedings being brought by OPA to gy 
pend the firm’s license to do busines 
Suspension of the firm’s OPA license 
do business could be for a period up ti 
one year, upon conviction, Mr. Gott. 
man said. 

Se 


OPENS NEW SALES OFFICE 





Empire Box Corp., Garfield, N, | 
manufacturers of all purpose dry pad 
cartons and paraffined containers fy 
frozen foods, ice cream, eggs, butter 
etc., announces the opening of a ne 
sales office in Richmond, Va., to handk 
all sales for Virginia, North Carolina ani 
South Carolina. 

Edward I. Wallerstein, working ou 
of the Richmond office, will handle th 
eastern part of this territory, and R. 
(Dick) Hamilton, the western part. 

Address of the new office is Box 214 
Richmond, Va.; telephone number: Rich 
mond 3-1723. 

> 


NEW BORDEN PLANT 





Jackson, Miss.—Lewis Torrance, man 
ager of the local Borden organization, a0 
nounced recently that construction wor 
will begin at a very early date of th 
company’s proposed $100,000 plant her 





Brooks’ NON-SCRATCH WIRE Amalead Seals 


Supplied in various sizes with all types of wire in lengths of 6” to 24” 


eliminate injury hazard 


You've heard it said so often: “It’s the little things that count.” 
provement in Brooks Non-Scratch Wire Amalead Seals isn’t such a little thing 
after all. For these widely used seals not only prevent tampering—they save thou- 
sands from the dangerous cuts, scratches and lacerations caused by unprotected 
e The improved Brooks Seals have a_ perfectly 
smooth, beveled tip on the end of the wir. That tip makes all the difference in 
No more jagged protruding wire—no more scratched hands—no more 
Once you use these imp-oved seals you will adopt them 
as a permanent packaging and shipping aid. 
Write us today for prices in the quantities you need, and ask for additional 
When they arrive, eramine them carefully—test them on your 
own containers. We are confident you will decide in favor of these modern, 
improved Lead Non-Scratch Wire Seals. 


E.J. BROOKS COMPANY, 176 N. 13th Street, NEWARK 7, N. J. 


NO MORE 
LACERATED HANDS 





Essential Protection for 
DAIRY FARMERS, 
CARRIERS, MILK DEALERS 











wire ends of the old type seals. 


the world. 
ripped clothing. 


samples. 


Yet the im- 
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Makes bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile 


Quick-dissolving flakes 


Correct ratio of effective cleansing 
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Actual performance tests prove that SOLVAY Anchor Alkali 
produces bright, clean, sterile bottles 100% of the time. 
SOLVAY Anchor Alkali combines advantages that cut over- 
all washing costs. 

For maximum bottle washing 


efficiency . . . maximum economy SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
. use Solvay Anchor Alkali Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The S$ ta) P; cess compar ) 

40 Rector Street New York 6,N.Y 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —__-_-_-________ 

Boston * Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 

New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracus« 
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Announces Promotions 


Supplee - Wills- Jones Organizational 


Changes Made in Preparation for 
Post-War Sales Expansion 


Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company, 
National Dairy Products Corporation’s 
unit serving the three-state Philadelphia 
area, recently announced a long list of 
promotions as part of its organizational 
changes in preparation for extensive post- 
war sales and service programs. 

Two appointments were made to posts 
which had been open through the war 
period: Albert I. Supplee was named 


manager of all city processing plants. 
He formerly was general manager of the 
ice cream department to which he had 
advanced since joining Supplee in 1932 
as a milkman in Trenton, N. J. James 
E. Humphreys was appointed district 
manager of New Jersey, moving up from 
of Supplee’s Atlantic City 
branch. Mr. Humphreys also started as 
a route-salesman, at Atlantic City, in 
1930. 


manager 


The other promotions were: Frank J. 
Carabello, with Supplee since 1930 when 
he was employed as a laboratory techni- 
cian, advanced from ice cream plant 
manager to manager of all country re- 
ceiving and manufacturing plants, of 





PERFECTED SANITATION 


Planned 










2F ELL 


Stainless Steel and Tri-Alloy Fittings accepted by 
the Appropriate Committees of the International Association of 
Milk Sanitarians, U.S. Public Health Service, and Dairy Industry 
Designated as meeting the 3-A Sanitary Standards. 


Committee. 


2-C Bend 7-B Tee 
2-F Bend 9 Cross 
2-K Bend 4 sg 

! elve 
2P Bond 11-C Valve 
7 Tee 13-H Hex Nut 
7-A Tee 14-R Ferrule 


The above 'isted Fittings also approved in the gasket seat 


construction. 


. Another approved 
Sanitary 3-A Standard Fittine 


15-R Ferrule 
16-A Cap 

30-F Angle Valve 
31-15 Reducer 
32-15 Reducer 
33-F Can Filler 


For You 


VER solid one piece 
construction at the point of 
strain eliminetes any possible 
parting of the No. 14 seat 
from the Ell. There is no fabri- 
cated joint for cracks or crev- 
ices to develop. 


engineers were 
not satisfied with merely 
meeting the 3-A Sanitary 
Standards. From their draft- 
ing boards has come an im- 
proved type of construction 
that holds up under extreme 
stress and strain. It is to your 
advantage to prevent break- 
downs and loss of production 
by insisting upon TRI-CLOVER. 
A new, complete TRI-CLOVER 
catalogue will be published 
soon, covering the entire 
line of Sanitary Fittings, Pumps, 
Tubing, Tools and accessories. 
May we have the pleasure of 
reserving a copy for you? 





~TRLCLOVER MACHINE CO. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 





TRI-CLOVER 
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a Complete Line” 
Sanitary FITTINGS @ VALVES e PUMPS 





which Supplee has a dozen in Pennsy} 
vania, Delaware and Maryland. John p 
Harlan, with Supplee in the sales depag. 
ment since 1938, replaced Mr. Hum. 
phreys as Atlantic City manager, moving 
up from New Jersey ice cream alg 
supervisor. Herbert C. Beardslee, ag 
sistant manager, appointed Camde 
plant manager to succeed Oliver ¢ 
Ogden who retired after 35 years in the 
milk business. Mr. Beardslee, former) 
in the laboratory and the country plants 
has 12 years service with Supplee. 

William B. Miller, former section map. 
ager at Supplee’s 47th Street Plant, was 
named manager of the Frankford branch, 
following the retirement, after 35 years 
service, of Hugh Dykes. Mr. Miller start. 
ed with the company in 1916 as a driver. 
salesman. Malvern Ayres, assistant man. 
ager, was advanced to manager of Sup. 
plee’s headquarters plant on 26th Street, 
Philadelphia. A 10-year service man, Mr 
Ayres started as a laboratory* technician 
Stephen W. Pendergast, was advanced 
to Ice Cream sales manager frem whok- 
sale milk sales manager. 

B. Roy Norton, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Pendergast. He had 
been acting as country plants manager 
Both Mr. Pendergast and Mr. Norton 
joined Supplee as salesmen in 1939 after 
having served with other National Dain 
organizations. 


J. Howard Gilmer, formerly manager 
of the Jenkintown branch, was made te- 
tail sales manager of the 47th Street 
Plant, succeeding Robert Wright, retired 
after 31 years service. Mr. Gilmer, 
another driver-salesman who moved up 
steadily, started with Supplee in 1913. 


= 





JUNE DAIRY OPENS NEW OFFICE 





N. W. Bandler, president of June 
Dairy Products Co., Inc., of New York 
City, announces the opening of offices 
and laboratory in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
for the complete handling and inspec- 
tion of butter, cream, milk powder, and 
other dairy products. This office will be 
under the direction of Howard R. Swig, 
vice-president. The manager is Oliver 
Tryggeseth, formerly “manager of the 
Plainview Cooperative Creamery, assist- 
ed by Elmer Parsons, formerly manager 
Little Rock Cooperative Creamery, and 
Wlliam Posthumous, formerly Minnesota 
State Dairy and Food Commission in- 


spector. 
2S oo 


NEW CARNATION UNIT 





El Dorado Springs, Mo. — It was re- 
cently announced by officials of the Cat- 
nation Milk Company in Mt. Vernon that 
a modern milk plant will be built here 
at an early date. Designed to handle 
150,000 to 200,000 pounds of milk 
daily the plant will serve as a receiving 
station for the Mt. Vernon condensary. 
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Ask your Storekeepers 
what they think 








. Trade ! 


Mark 


Only once in a while does a first rate opportunity 
come your way. Here’s one: the Thatcher T-Square’ 


bottle—a new merchandising package for your milk! 











Check the space 
savings in your dairy 





Note how your truck 


capacities can be increased 











Ring some doorbells—tfind 





which the housewives prefer 
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Check all the facts — 


figure your savings — 











More and more dealers have come to the conclusion that 
Thatcher T-Square* bottles are the wisest choice: Space 
is saved in the dairy and costly cold room expansion 
avoided; truck capacity is increased, saving expensive out- 
lays for more trucks and drivers; and additional refriger- 
ator space is gained for both the storekeeper and the 


housewife. 


Why postpone the inevitable? Plan now to convert to 
Thatcher T-Squares*. Write Thatcher today. 













—then do as all 
THE smart dealers — 
get THATCHER 
T- SQUARES! 


Producing High Quality Milk 


Dr. |. E. Parkin, Extension Dairy Specialist, Pennsylvania State College, 






Points the Modern Way Toward Giving the Public a Product it Demands 


The “Review” gives herewith the 
full text of an interesting and inform- 
ative address outlining the proper 
methods to be followed in the produc- 
tion, procurement, handling and pro- 
cessing of top quality milk, which was 
presented by Dr. Parkin before the 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting and Con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers, held recently at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





RYING TO SELL high quality milk 
"T production to any group is the same 

as inciting the public to buy more 
Victory bonds. The job is comparable 
to advertising. Repetition makes Repu- 
tation. Most of us know the funda- 
mentals. In any successful operation the 
fundamentals can not be ignored. Let 
us then review the fundamentals of pro- 
ducing a high quality milk. They are 
man, cow and her environment, milking 
methods, cooling and storing milk and 
washing and sterilizing dairy utensils. 

First my definition of what a high 
quality milk is, should be given. As pro- 
duced by a healthy cow, properly housed 
and cared for, milk has a flavor very pleas- 
ing to humans. A high quality milk has 
no foretaste or aftertaste; in fact, it has 
no pronounced flavor at all. It contains 
a minimum of bacteria, none of which 
is harmful. It is clean. 

Farmers are continually asking, why 
produce a high quality milk? The cus- 
tomary answers for that question are as 
follows: 


Milk that is not of highest quality will 
not command the highest prices. 

Normally, consumption increases with 
the production of a higher quality of 
milk. In accordance with the present 
plan of payment for milk, returns then 
to the farmer are greater. 


If a dairy farmer does not produce milk 


of high quality, he may have it returned ” 


by the dealer, due to his own neglect or 
mismanagement. His pocket book then 
is affected. 

The milk plant operators cannot great- 
ly improve the quality of the milk after 
it arrives at the dairy plant except by 
pasteurization. This process reduces the 


bacterial population and destroys any 
pathogenic organisms present 


The main 
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responsibility for the quality of milk, 
therefore, lies within the control of the 
producer. 

The perennial argument that the milk 
is pasteurized so why worry is encounter- 
ed frequently. Being a milk sanitarian 
I have always answered the question by 
asking, “You drink and use the milk in 
your home don’t you?” Many of my 
worst offenders were corrected by that 
thought which had never occurred to 
them before. 

Perhaps one of the most persuasive 
reasons for producing a high quality milk 
is that in general the more milk drunk 
the greater the national health and peo- 





Parkin 


I. E. 


ple will drink milk if it satisfies our defini- 
tion of good milk. 

In developing the five essentials of pro- 
ducing milk let us keep in mind the fact 
that our efforts should be practical. Some 
of the asinine requirements of our health 
Boards should be lifted. 

Probably the most important factor in 
the production of high quality milk is 
the individual who milks the cows and 
cares for the milk until it arrives at the 
dairy plant. Milk is very easily con- 
taminated and a dirty milker can ruin the 
cows’ best efforts. The attendants must 
be clean and, above all, healthy. All 
handlers of milk should wear clean 
clothes, wash their hands before they 
milk cows, and conscientiously observe 
the details necessary to the production 
of high quality milk. A conception of 
cleanliness is our prime requisite in this 
job. 

A healthy cow, will produce milk of a 
high grade. Diseased cows are a pos- 









sible source of milk contamination and 
they should be isolated from the milking 
herd. Their milk should never be used 
for human consumption. A competent 
veterinarian should periodically exam. 
ine the herd to keep it free from disease, 


Cows should have their flanks, bellies 
and udders clipped at least three or four 
times a year. This removes the long hair 
which easily retains dirt and makes 
grooming easier. Good grooming just 
prior to milking eliminates the danger of 
getting dust, dirt, bacteria, hair, and 
manure in the pail of milk. Grooming 
is done best by first brushing down the 
flanks bellies and udders with a good 
fiber brush. Clean, well-groomed healthy 
cows pay dividends in the high grade 
of milk they produce. 

One of my pet foibles is the lack of 
esthetic values many milk producers 
have. In my judgment the environment 
of our cows, in many instances, consti- 
tutes a detriment to sales of milk. You've 
all seen the picture, dirty cows, manure 
encrusted, standing around ankle deep in 
mud and by the barn a big pile of 
manure. I ask you is that appetizing? 
In as much as we're interested in our 
businesses and our jobs let us bend every 
effort to create a desire for milk 


Barns should be fly free, well lighted 
and well ventilated. “Is that practical?” 
you ask. The well-being of the cow 
should be the first consideration. Many 
dairymen have installed ventilating sys- 
tems in their barns under our Extension 
set-up. They all report better quality of 
milk and better health in cows. Good 
ventilation prevents feed, cowy and barny 
odors in milk. 


In regard to mastitis prevention any 
obstructions or conditions that would 
cause injury to the udder must be re- 
moved. To keep walks and gutters dry 
and clean, use 1% pounds of granulated 
superphosphate per cow daily. Sprinkle 
the phosphate in the gutters and on the 
floors after the stables have been cleaned 
A light sprinkling of lime over the floors 
and gutters is another ideal method to 
follow in keeping the stable dry and 
clean. 

Comfortable quarters with plenty of 
good clean dry bedding are essential 

(Please Turn to Page 67) 
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A DAIRY IMPROVEMENT 


PROGRAM 


. Increases Peak Capaci- 


ties 


. Lowers Operating Costs 


. Prevents Production 


Bottlenecks 


. Increases Profits 

. Saves Vital Time 

. Protects Product Flavor 
. Increases Cream Volume 
. Reduces Milk Waste 

. Steps Up Operating Effi- 


ciency 


. Insures Space Economy 
. Reduces Maintenance 


Costs 


SBC engineers will gladly advise with 
you regarding your plans for plant im- 


provement. 


QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT IS OUR SPECIALTY 
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DISA Spokesmen Issue Report} ? 


See Small Hope For Immediate Production Increases in Various Dairy Equipment 


and Supplies — Back-log and Shortages Present Difficult Problem 


\Y JASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
production rates in many of the 
dairy industrial machinery and 
supplies industries are up in some cases 
as much as 150 per cent of 1941 figures, 
backlogs of orders to be filled, and short- 
ages of materials and skilled labor make 
the task of meeting current demand 
promptly tremendously difficult in al- 
most all cases and often impossible, ac- 
cording to a late statement by Dairy 
Industries Supply Association based upon 
second-quarter conditions. 


Forecasting prospects for the last 
three-quarters of 1946 in their various 
fields, a nine-man panel of experts in 
dairy and ice cream supplies and equip- 
ment, who drew their data in part from 
DISA sources, were in agreement as they 
addressed the 39th annual business meet- 
ing of the Association of Ice Cream man- 
ufacturers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware recently in Atlantic City, 
that chances for immediate production 
increases in the particular items on which 
they reported are slight. DISA has em- 
bodied a review of these reports in a still 
more comprehensive general announce- 
ment. 


Presided over by DISA’s President, 
Robert Rosenbaum of David Michael & 
Company, the recent forum’s discussion 
presentations brought expressions from 
these DISA companies’ spokesmen: H. 
L. Miller, Chester Dairy Supply Com- 
pany; Don Lightner, Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company; E. F. Hobbins, 
The White Motor Company; James C. 
LaGrua, National Folding Box Company; 
John Noonan, Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion; Frank J. Owens, Brown Packing 
Company; and G. B. Hamilton, Ameri- 
can Maize Products Company. Other 
members of the panel were Ralph S. 
Stubbs, Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and Saul K. Blumenthal, Blumen- 
thal Brothers. 


Reports from the panel members on 
various aspects of dairy and ice cream 
industrial supplies and equipment man- 
ufacture and distribution were briefly as 
follows: 


General Equipment 


Deliveries on general dairy and ice 
manufacturing equipment are 
running about 12 months behind sched 
ule. However, the industry is 


cream 
at present 
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producing about 150 per cent more ma- 
chinery than it was in 1941, and by the 
years end should be turning out twice 
its 1941 production. Every possible ef- 
fort is being made to reduce backlog. 
Much dairy machinery now being built 
is manufactured under 3A sanitary stand- 
ards developed with DISA collaboration 
under the auspices of the Dairy Industry 





ROBERT ROSENBAUM 


Newly-Elected DISA 1916 President 


Committee and further development of 
which is a vital necessity to the industry 
if it is to turn out increasingly bette1 
products. 


Ice Cream Freezers 


The situation with respect to new 
freezers is not encouraging. The electric 
motors industry has a backlog of orders 
for 21,500,000 fractional horsepower 
units—about three normal years’ produc- 
tion—and no inventories on hand with 
which to fill them. Somewhere in this 
stupendous backlog are the motors need- 
ed to equip today’s and tomorrow’s pro- 
duction of freezers—and of all other dairy 
processing machinery. Strikes, material 
and labor shortages have delayed the 
dairy industry's production 
greatly, to the extent in the speaker's 
company that they have established a 
school for apprentices to help meet the 
labor shortage, and have also begun to 
purchase from outside sources items they 
uormally manufacture themselves, in an 
effort to speed up production. The speak 
this industry pleaded 
manufacturers to cease 


equipment 


el representing 


with ice cream 


the now widespread practice along 
them of placing duplicate orders for 
freezers with several different companies, 
pointing out that this custom was unfair 
to the already harrassed manufacturer in 
that it completely disrupts his planning. 
Delivery Equipment 

Contrary to popular conception and 
to press notices, truck production is not 
likely to reach high volume this year. 
There is currently a deficit of 2,500,000 
trucks. Normal replacement for civilian 
trucks before the war approximated 
500,000 trucks per year—indicating about 
a five-year replacement backlog. The 
steel strike cost the truck industry at 
least two months’ production, and only 
28,000 motor trucks were manufactured 
during January and February. The abil- 
ity to step up production during the bal- 
unce of the year depends on uninter- 
rupted material supply. The industry 
had expected to build 1,000,000 during 
1946. Truck manufacturers realize the 
ice cream industry is entitled to better 
truck equipment, and will produce it 
as soon as they possibly can, in the form 
of a short-end truck specially-designed 
to reduce delivery costs. Such trucks are 
said to be needed in sufficient volume to 
warrant manufacturers developing such 
a unit, but at present the dairy and ice 
cream industries face an acute shortage 
of new delivery equipment. 


Containers 

The demand for paper packages in 
general is greater than the supply. The 
situation is tight, and everything points 
to its remaining so during the current 
year. In this case it is not equipment 
which is the primary limiting factor, but 
lack of available skilled craftsmen and 
raw materials. The chief raw materials 
wood pulp and reclaimed fibrous ma- 
terials—are in extremely short supply. 
Since military demands have come to an 
end, the prospect for containers is less 
acute; nevertheless for some time to 
come shortages are expected to continue 
in certain types. 

Point-of-Sale Equipment 

The outlook for production and de- 
liveries on point-of-sale equipment such 
as soda fountains and ice cream cabinets 
is similar to that of most other durable 
goods businesses. Delivery of these arti- 
cles has been virtually impossible, since 
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PROFIT ADVANTAGES FROM 
EVAPORATORS 
AND DRYERS 


A 
y q ad 4 prea r % ay — ~ oS; ‘|. . 






SAVE 50% IN STEAM AND COOLING WATER 


A 

fs BUFLOVAK Double Effect Milk Evaporators save 50% in steam and cooling 
E water. That’s an important profit builder right at the start. By precondensing 
: before drying, production is up 40-50%. 


. a real profit advantage 






99.9% PLUS RECOVERY OF SOLIDS 


Practically all of the valuable milk solids are recovered and converted into a 
salable product by the special design that prevents costly entrainment losses. 


. another profit advantage 


LONG PERIOD-PEAK LOAD PRODUCTION 


Continuous operation with high production can be maintained over long 
periods. Complete accessibility, along with polished interior surfaces, insures 
immaculate cleanliness, with ordinary plant labor. 


. an additional profit advantage 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS-GREATER DOLLAR PROFITS 


BUFLOVAK evaporated and condensed milk . . . and other food products 
. are of the finest quality obtainable. The excellent body and fine fresh 
flavor create constant demand in competitive markets where top prices are paid. 
. a definite profit advantage 


There's a BUFLOVAK Stainless Steel EVAPORATOR and DRYER for every type 
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of food processing plant. Let our engineering staff consult with you regarding your 











individual needs. 
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the manufacturers have encountered un 
expected and unavoidable delays result- 
ing from shortages of materials and com- 
ponents, inability to get delivery from 
subcontractors, shortage of skilled man- 
power and strikes, although since the 
settlement of the steel and electrical 
strikes, the outlook for production and 
delivery of soda fountains has greatly 
improved. At present this industry is 
running at approximately 50 per cent of 
normal production capacity, although a 
large percentage of this is made up of 
easier-to-produce items such as bobtails, 
carbonators, and small complete foun- 
tains. 


Barring any further unexpected de- 
lays, it seems probable that during the 
next three months the soda fountain in- 
dustry will be able to reach 75 per cent 
of its normal production. However, since 
there is no inventory of finished equip- 
ment in the hands of the manufacturers, 
backlogs of orders must be filled before 
customers can purchase new fountains. 


The ice cream cabinet situation is very 
like that prevailing in the soda fountain 
industry. Most manufacturers of ice 
cream Cabinets are now in production on 
a limited scale, but the rate will increase 
rapidly when _ fractional 
motors are again available. As in the case 
of soda fountains, there is no inventory 
of finished cabinets in the hands of ice 
cream cabinet they 
will be able to supply only what they 
can manufacture during the next few 
months. 


horsepower 


manufacturers, and 


Berries and Fruits 


All types of berries are expected to 
be in short supply, but the prospect for 
tree fruit, both fresh and frozen, is good. 
Shortage of berries during the last three 
years resulted in increased tonnage of 
tree fruits being frozen, thus the market 
is long on frozen apples, peaches and 
plums. Dairies probably cannot secure 
strawberries freely this year unless price 
ceilings are removed, nor is it expected 
there will be enough raspberries to sup- 
ply a normal demand.* New 
being developed that will have a greater 
vield and more resistance to disease, but 
this is still in the experimental stage. 


strains are 


Puerto Rico and Cuba will ship as 
much frozen pineapple as possible, but 
will can very little. Hawaiiis not expected 
to be able to supply a normal market for 
several years because of loss of plantings, 
military 
Cherries may be up to 125 per cent of 


installations and dry weather. 
normal crop and peaches should be plen- 
tifial 

April. 


unless a serious freeze occurs in 


Corn Sweeteners 


Sweetening ingredients from corn are 
eapected to be shorter this year than al 
World wide 


shortages of grain and animal teeds, and 


any time during the wat 
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unusually Jarge numbers of animals to 
feed, coupled with price ceilings, are said 
to be chiefly responsible. Under the pres- 
ent price ceilings the farmer can realize 
more out of his corn by feeding it to his 
livestock than by selling it as a cash crop. 
In normal times approximately 90 per 
cent of the corn crop is fed on the farm, 
leaving about 10 per cent to be sold for 
all industrial purposes. The corn sweet- 
ener industry normally used between four 
and five per cent of the entire crop, or 
about one-half of what is not fed on the 
farm; thus a relatively small percentage 
livestock 

used in 


consumes — the 
that industry. 
sufficient 
increasingly 


increase in 
amount of corn 


Possibilities of securing corm 


to meet) requirements are 


unfavorable. 


(It was anticipated in this report that 
a new corn order would be put into ef- 


4 





ROBERTS EVERETT 
DISA Executive Vice-President 
fect about April Ist, limiting the grind 
for industrial users. On March 29 USDA 
issued WFO-145 restricting use of corn 
and grain sorghums by food manutac- 
turers, dry and wet processors, to 80 pet 
cent of average monthly quantity used 
1945. In general 
users’ inven- 


in first six months of 
the Order 
tories of corn and grain sorghums to 45 


restricts for all 


days’ supply, based on purchase allow- 
ances.) 
Sugar 

Cuba’s anticipated production of raw 
sugar will probably be approximately 
4,800,000 tons and Puerto Rico's crop 
about 900,000 to 950,000 tons this vear. 
Prospects for 1947 Cuban sugar produc- 
tion are brighter, with the development 


of new plants providing impetus to 
greater production; estimate is about 
5,500,000) tons. Owing to prospective 


allocations of sugar tor UNRRA and to: 
sale to foreign governments the volume 


of refined sudgal tor domestic use through 


out the balance of 1946 will be directh 
dependent on that set aside from total 
production for other world markets 


The report sees no increase in basi 
industrial sugar allotments for the third 
or fourth quarters of this vear; per capita 
sugar consumption this year is expected 
to remain at the 1945 level of 73 pounds. 
presumably no sugar can be expected 
from Java until civil strife there has end- 
ed; it will probably take from two to 
three rehabilitate European 
sugar present trend is to 
greater use of liquid sugar by manufac. 
turers; price of refined sugar must ris. 
if sugar industry is to serve the ice cream 
and other industries capably, and to meet 
present and threatened higher costs of 
labor and materials. Until the availabk 
supply of sugar really outruns the de 
mand, the 


years to 
industries; 


report favored continuation 


of government controls. 
Chocolate 


Although the most critical period of 


cocoa bean shortage has passed, and 
now up to 85 per cent of 
1941 supplies, rationing is expected to 
continue for at vear. As 


shipping conditions have gradually im 


quotas are 


least another 
proved, quotas have been increased from 
the low of 60 per cent of normal during 
the 12 1942—July, 1943 
to where they now stand. 


months July, 
The situation 
here is somewhat more optimistic thay 
in other fields. With imports on the up 
grade the crisis in chocolate has passed 
and the outlook for supplies is bright 


Materials; Labor; Price Controls 


“Speaking generally” according — to 
DISA, “dairy equippers and suppliers ar 
as successfully as others parts of Ameri- 
can industry building up their produc 
tion They cannot go any faster 
naturally, than some of the other ele- 
ments of industry with which they ar 
interdependent. Certainly there has been 
no lack of ingenuity and determination 
since V-J Day, among them, in keeping 
at least abreast of the over-all ‘reconver- 
sion’ effort. 


rates. 


Actually in certain phases 
and instances they have stepped out 
ahead of the general procession. 

“It must be remembered that the sup 
ply of materials upon which they depend 
although in most instances now freed of 
Government control are in short’ general 
supply and the dairy equippers and sup- 
pliers must dispute with many other 
users to obtain them. 

“Effective manpower supply is not yet 
adequate, either. 

“All the 
terials inadequacies, labor supply, labor 
cost, control of prices of materials pur 
chased and of products manufactured 


interrelated factors of ma 


which present such difficult problems tu 
other elements of industry set limits, t 
an equal degree upon the accomplish 
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costs of Seatiess Valves 

“a _—— HERE’S YOUR IMPROVED CLEANING METHOD 
tinuation coat, seit, IN ONE HANDY UNIT 

With this convenient time-saving Strahman equipment, you can speed 

veriod of up your washing and sterilizing operations, while reducing cost of 
sed, and operation. This is what the Strahman unit provides: 
r cent ol 
ected to 1. Seatless Valves, Positive Shut Off. Strahman Valves are of 
year. As superior construction, stay tight much longer for they have no seats 
a - to wire draw and no discs to crack. We have perfected these valves 
‘al pes after twenty years experience in dairy products plants. 
ght New Type. The New Ball Joint Check Valves prevent steam or water from 
istic. than backing up in the line due to uneven pressure set up during the 
m the up mixing process. Working parts are made of stainless steel assuring 
as passed positive shut off. Checks are standard equipment and are furnished 
— Stainless Steel on both the steam and the water lines unless otherwise specified. 
ontrols Hose Rack fa) 

aie a 3. New Type Mixing Unit. The mixing unit is equipped with a stain- 
ppliers are ” oF: hich can be quickly replaced when it becomes 
of Ameri- ” —_ Stn. S@Mesiyaixing for all time. Its capacity is greater, 
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Order one o of these units now. 


KLINGERIT, INC. 16 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, U. S. A. 
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ments of the dairy industries’ suppliers 
and equippers. 
“Catch-up” Capacities 

“There is, however, a genuine under 
lying confidence in the “catch-up” ca 
pacities of the supply and equipment in- 
dustries by those who are intimately 
familiar with them. Their facilities have 
substantially greater productive poten- 
tiality than they did before the war. 
Once the tide turns more sharply, prog- 
ress toward a full realization of these 
potentials will be very rapid, it is be- 
lieved. 

“Most suppliers and equippers firmly 
expect to be able to speak quite definite- 
ly about not only delivery schedules of 
currently produced items but about pros- 
pects for the development of improved 
products, when they discuss equipment 
and supplies actualities and trends with 
the thousands of dairy processors who 
will inspect the first postwar Dairy In- 
dustries Exposition in Atlantic City the 
week of October 21.” 


(Since this report was made th Office of 
Price Administration has suspended fron pr 
ontrol for an indefinite period fresh strawberr 
ed and black raspberries, dewberries and bla 
berries, by issuance of Amendment 25 to Sup) 
mentary Order 132, effective April 12 194 At 
the same time USDA estimates the 1946 crop of 
strawberries will 35 to 40 per cel large 
than that produced in 1945 OPA has announced 
ts intention of watching market trends on sale 
of strawberries, red and black raspberries, dew 
berries and vackberries and will be prepared 
to reinstate pl » contol should rices rise ur 
duly The agency is now studying the dvisa 
hility of lifting centrols or processed berries 
ind berry products and will announce ts con- 
elysions shortly) 

———————= or —— 


DEALER LIST AVAILABLE 


Trenton, N. J.—To protect New Jersey 
farmers against buyers of milk, cattle, 
and produce who may not be in good 
financial status, the State Department of 
Agriculture has published an annual list 
of dealers who have complied with the 
licensing and bonding laws enforced by 
the State agency. The circular has been 
sent to milk, fruit, and vegetable pro- 
ducers throughout New Jersey. Trans- 
actions with unlicensed buyers, except 
those completed on a cash basis, have 
often resulted in total financial loss to 
farmers. 

By consulting Circular 357, farmers 
can quickly learn whether any regular 
or itinerant purchaser has met the re- 
quirements of the law. The names and 
addresses of dealers who have obtained 
licenses from the State Department of 
Agriculture for the current licensing 
period are listed alphabetically. Because 
some dealers may have obtained licenses 
after the circular was sent to press, the 
State Department will gladly answer 
farmers’ inquiries relative to the financial 
status of prospective buyers. 

Farmers are urged to assist in enfore- 
ing the licensing and bonding acts by as- 
certaining whether the dealers with 
whom they do business are licensed. 
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Borden 1945 Awards 


Professional and Scientific Associa- 


ticns Administer Honors in Recogni- 
tion of Research Achievements 


Eight American scientists received 
Borden Awards of a gold medal and 
$1,000 for outstanding contributions to 
scientific research in the food industry 
and related fields during 1945. This 
brings to 47 the total number of awards 
made since their establishment by the 
Borden Company in 1936. 


Designed to recognize and encourage 
research achievements, the awards are 
administered by seven professional and 
scientific associations. These are: The 
American Chemical Society; American 
Dairy Science Association; American 
Home Economics Association; American 
Institute of Nutrition; American Academy 
of Pediatrics; Poultry Science Association 
and The American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

The following scientists are listed as 
recipients of the 1945 awards: Willard 
Lee Boyd, University of Minnesota; Mrs. 
Bertha Shapley Burke, Harvard School 
of Public Health; Erwin Leopold Jung- 
herr, University of Connecticut; Harold 
Hanson Mitchell, University of Illinois; 
Ben Harry Nicolet, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Edwards A. Park, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine; 
Glenn Wadé Salisbury, Cornell Univer- 
sity; George Malcolm Trout, Michigan 
State College. 

ilies . 


THATCHER ANNUAL MEETING 





President Pollock Reports Favorable 
Company Position — Officers Elected 


The annual meeting of the Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company was held at the 
company’s office at Elmira, New York. 
The following persons were re-elected as 
directors to serve for the coming year: 
Jervis Langdon, Ray W. Niver, William 
H. Mandeville, Frederick W. Swan to 
represent the preference stockholders, 
Joseph V. Allen, T. Clifford Hayes, 
Franklin B. Pollock, F. K. Rodewald, 
S. G. H. Turner to represent the com- 
mon stockholders. 

The management's proposal to increase 
the common. shares from 318,000 to 
750,000 was ratified by more than an 
84 per cent vote from the common share 
holders .and more than a 78 per cent 
vote of the preference share holders. 


At a board of directors meeting which 
followed the annual meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected for the cur- 
rent year: Franklin B. Pollock, president; 
William M. Mandeville, vice president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; F. K. Rodewald, vice president and 


assistant to the president; Raymond K, 
Boeckman, vice president in charge of 
plant operations; David R. Parfitt, vice 
president in charge of sales; Whitney 
S. Powers, secretary and treasurer; F. 
Raymond Minard, assistant treasurer, 

At the same meeting, the directors 
declared the 122nd consecutive quarter. 
ly dividend of 90c per share on the con. 
vertible preference stock payable May 
15, 1946, to convertible preference stock- 
holders of record April 30, 1946. 

The Thatcher Manufacturing Com- 
pany showed an increase of 58 per cent 
in both production and sales for the first 
two months of 1946 compared with the 
same period in 1945, it was disclosed 
by President Franklin B. Pollock. 

The increase in both production and 
sales during 1946 referred to above were 
obtained despite strikes at suppliers’ fac- 
tories, freight car shortages, scarcity of 
materials and increased costs for labor. 
coal, fuel oil, raw materials and cartons, 

The increase in profits were substan- 
tially greater than the sales increase re- 
ferred to. Among the reasons for this 
improvement, Mr. Pollock stated, were 
benefits derived from the expenditure of 
approximately 2% million dollars in the 
last two years in the modernization and 
streamlining of the combined production 
facilities. He also mentioned that this 
program is by no means complete. 

ee tne 


SALES AND INCOME HIGHER 


Creameries of America Annual Report 
Excels That of Last year 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Sales of Creameries 
of America, Inc., for 1946 reached a new 
high of $29,645,364 and were 9.6 per 
cent above the $27,054,828 recorded in 
1944, President G. S. McKenzie reported 
April 9, in his annual letter to  stock- 
holders. 

Net income after taxes and after pro- 
viding for minority interest in a sub- 
sidiary company for 1945, _ totaled 
$1,315,071, including a $224,663 non- 
recurring tax adjustment of prior years. 
This compared with $1,234,141 in the 
year ended December 31, 1944. 

In 1945 net income was equal to $2.59 
per share on 507,006 common 
outstanding at the end of the veai 
against $2.54 per share on the 482,275 
shares outstanding at the end of 1944. 
Out of each sales dollar -+.4 cents was 
retained as profit in 1945, against 4.6 
cents in 1944 and 4.2 cents in 1948. 

Working capital at the end of 1945 
amounted to $3,451,338, an increase ol 
$1,346,784 during the vear. 

In an effort to maintain milk supplies. 
Creameries of America, Inc., has taken 
steps to give financial and other assist 
ance to milk producers in a position to 
increase their dairy herds. 
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SORCO 
STAINLESS STEEL MILK 
STORAGE TANKS 











Requires Small Space For Capacity 
Well Insulated — Vermin Proof 
Easy to Keep Sanitary 


Capacities 
1000 to 5000 Gallons 


Write for Specifications and Prices 





SORCO 


TURBIN-HEATERS FOR HOT WELLS — HOT 
WELLS — CONDENSED MILK COOLERS 
CHEESE VATS — WEIGH CANS — RE- 
CEIVING VATS —COMPACT SAM- 
PLE CABINETS—SORCO 
TEST BOTTLE WASHERS 
STEAM CLEANERS 


a nn 


THE SORENSEN CO. 


Dept. M. R. - 4033 - 23rd Avenue South 


Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 


May, 1946 





You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS - 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


curcrno ED riaren 
BUTTONS 


PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVER 
Where cans are agitated on mill 
route service, users are reporting 
ex Its by putting buttor 
nside the cover, instead of on 






bottom of can as illustrated 


Eliminates Constant 
Retinning Costs 


One button to a can is 
all it takes, cans do not 
have to be taken out of 


service. 
BOX OF 25 
COSTS ONLY 


$5.50 


ORDER TODAY 


CROMATIN 
(Sorenson’s Retin) 


Instructions 
with each 
shipment 


WILL 
NOT TURN 
BLACK 





Use For Any Patch Work 
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The “Review” is pleased to present herewith excerpts 
of an article, “Quick Soluble Milk Blocks”, written by O. 
de Rousset-Hall and M. Ingram, that was published orig- 
inally in the British journal, “Food Manufacture”. 


This article has been released by the British Informa- 
tion Services exclusively to the “Review” for publication 
in this country. 





VERYONE in the food world will be aware of the stimu 
Fisting effect that the war-time shortage of shipping has 

had upon all investigations designed to reduce the weight 
and bulk of foodstuffs. This has led to the production of a 
great range of dehydrated foods, though only two of these are 
familiar to the housewife. As a natural corollary to the de- 
velopment of dehydration has come the compression of the 





Filling the wooden moulds with the warm mixture. 


dehydrated foods, to reduce the bulk of the product with, 
incidentally, a consequent reduction in the proportion of pack- 
ing materials required. Compression has the additional effect 
of limiting the access of oxygen to the food, and, as oxidative 
changes are important causes of spoilage during storage, com- 
pression into blocks or tablets has sometimes made possible 
the use of substitute packing materials in place of the tin- 
plate can. 


It was obvious that if milk blocks could be produced, a 
whole range of related products such as milk beverages, milk 
puddings, and custards would follow. One great advantage 
of products containing dried milk as the main component 
would be that they would not only be highly nutritious but 
would need little or no cooking, so that meals could be pre- 
pared very quickly from them. Also, if their tendency to clog 
the mouth could be overcome, many of them could be eaten 
in the dry form. Exceptions are those containing raw cereals. 

At first the outlook was not very promising, for, even in 
powder form, full-cream dried milk does not disperse well in 
water, particularly if it is slightly damp. Lumps have to be 
broken up with a spoon or fork. Compressed blocks of dried 
milk-powder had been made in Australia to facilitate shipping, 
but these were hard and had to be ground in a machine before 
use. 

In the case of compounded tablets containing milk, it is 
possible to add substances to make the powder easier to 
handle. As the chief binding factor in the compressed milk 
tablets is the fat, the addition of extra fat to make the powder 
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Quick Soluble Milk Blocks | 


Compression of Dehydrated Product Limits Oxidative Changes and Makes 
Possible Use of Smaller and Lighter Weight Packages 


bind at a lower pressure was obviously a possibility. A mix. 
ture of milk-powder, butterfat, and sugar was compressed 
successfully in hydraulic presses, giving tablets that could be 
crumbled by hand to a powder, from which a palatable milk 
drink was prepared by the addition of either hot or cold water 
Cocoa, coffee, tea, custard, and milk-pudding blocks made on 
similar lines were also quite successful, and had good keeping 
qualities; although some trouble was experienced, particular) 
after storage, with the tea and coffee blocks due to interaction 
of the tannins and the milk powder, resulting in a loss of soly 
bility of the milk proteins. When eaten as sweets the milk and 
cocoa blocks did not clog the palate like spray-dried milk 
although they were still not perfect in this respect. 
Difficulties in Manufacture 

These products had two disadvantages: they required 
complicated and scarce machinery for their manufacture, and 
they had still to be crumbled. Lumps that escaped crumbling 
did not reconstitute and marred the smoothness of the drink 


In order to overcome this second trouble, the addition of vari- 
ous wetting agents was tried, without success. 


As a new approach to the problem the fat content of th 
blocks was increased to about 20 per cent, and the extra fa 
was melted and mixed thoroughly, so that the individual 
particles of milk-powder were enrobed with a fat layer. As 
the fat was added molten, the blocks were not compressed 
but “cast in moulds” so that on cooling a continuous phase of 
fat cemented the blocks. This was a great advantage, as it 
dispensed with the need for hydraulic presses altogether and 
greatly simplified manufacture. The principle is, of course, 
the same as that used for the manufacture of chocolate bars, 
except that the hot mixture is not so fluid as chocolate and 
has to be formed into the moulds or rolled in large slabs 
and cut. 


Blocks prepared in this way do not need to be crumbled 
before reconstitution. They are broken into pieces of con- 
venient size and stirred into boiling water. As the fat melts 
the particles of milk powder are released and disperse without 





Expressing the compressed blocks from the mould. 


formation of lumps. If the block is not broken up, the tim 
needed for dispersion is increased. 

This method has some disadvantages: The block cannol 
be made up with cold water, and the high fat content causes 
a slight surface-scum to form on the drink as it cools. This is 
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not not eable if only a little water is added, and thick creams 
or spreads, prepared trom the blocks, are very palatable when 
cold, though, of course, they have initially to be prepared with 
hot water. When the block is eaten as a sweet the fat acts 
as described above and prevents the clogging of the palate 
Although the moulded blocks have a lower density and a 
higher fat content than those made by compression, their keep 
ing properties are satisfactory. Protection against the uptak 
of moisture is vital, and is afforded by wrappers of high-grade 
waxed paper. Waxed transparent films are better than waxed 
straw paper, as they increase the attractiveness of the product 
and are not stained by the fat (even at 68 deg. F. some stain 
ing of a straw-based waxed paper wrapper will take place in 
time). It is essential to use films if the blocks are being sent 
to warm Climates, as fat-seepage affects the moisture resistance 
of the wrapper. Also the surface layer of expressed fat oxidizes 
rapidly and the block acquires a rancid flavour. Thus the 
relative storage life of 2-0z. milk blocks at 97 deg. F. is 4 | 
weeks When wrapped in waxed paper, and from 16 to 32 
weeks in waxed film. To date, the longest time for which these 
moulded milk blocks have been stored at 68 deg. F. is 8 
months, their quality being perfectly satistactory during this 
period whether they were wrapped ii waxed paper or in 
waxed film. It should be added that this period is reckoned 
from the time of manufacture of the blocks, and that the milk 
powder used was up to 6 months old before it was com 

















pounded. The cocoa and coffee preparations have similar 
keeping properties, while the custard blocks are distinctly 
superior, having been stored for 8 months at 97 deg. F. 


The authors were assisted in this work by Miss A. M. K. 
Brabant-Smith and F. A. E. Porter. The work was carried 
out as part of the program of the Food Investigation Board 
and is published by permission of the Department of Scientific 
Industrial Research. Photos courtesy of the British Depart 
ment of Scientific Research. 





Capitol Dairy Sponsors “Dick Tracy“ 


Capitol Dairy, Chicago sponsors of the Dick Tracy air- 
show heard over WENR every week-day, played host—on 
a recent bright Saturday morning—to 1000 underprivileged 
boys and girls of the Off-The-Street Club, at a special Dick 
lracy movie party held at the Palace Theater. 

The children, enchanted at the prospect of viewing 
their favorite detective-hero on the screen, after having 
listened to him for so long over the radio, eagerly scrambled 
into their seats long before nine A.M.—the scheduled time 
set for the showing and with gleeful anticipation predicted 
the movie's plot in excited whispers. 

Following this gala premiere, which was both noisily 
viewed and appreciated with true youthful enthusiasm, 
Capitol Dairy officials capped the day by presenting gifts 
of the educational game, “Know Your Capitols” to each of 
the young guests. 


As the morning's festivities ended, all participants, hosts 
and guests alike, agreed that the party was a great success 





New Dairy Belle Farms Plant 


Plans have been completed for a first class construction 
building of concrete and glass brick with a total floor area of 
20,000 square feet, Michael Riordan, general manager of Dairy 
Belle Farms, has announced. 

The new Dairy Belle Farms building will have two 
floors, the lower one to be used for a garage and the upper 
oe for new office space, according to Mr. Riordan. It will 
be located adjacent to the present Dairy Belle plant at 2065 
Oakdale Avenue, in San Francisco. 


May, 1946 





Records Definitely Show 


that J Q” 


of all bottled beverages (non-alcoholic) are con- 
sumed in the home — purchased from grocery, 
delicatessen and drug stores — that are served 
daily by some dairy’s wholesale truck. Increase 
your sales and profits-per-stop by supplying YOUR 
wholesale stops with Green Spot Orangeade. 

A quart of Green Spot ORANGEADE retails at 


15¢ — economical to the customers, profitable to 
the retailer — and it gives YOU a 100% mark-up. 


With the Improved Sugar Situation... 
With More Trucks Available... 
With a Possible Milk Shortage Impending. 


You Should Distribute Green Spot Orangeade 
Starting Now! 


110 Dairy Supply Jobbers throughout the 
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Dry Milk Institute Meets 


Twenty-first Session of the National Group Urges Immediate Moves to Correct 


Dairy Industry Chaos Forced by Government Policies—Many Topics Discussed 


HICAGO, ILL. — Concern over the 
& future of the dairy industry and 
action to prevent its deterioration 

and ruin was the highlight of the Twenty 
First Annual Meeting of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., concluded here 
recently at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Worried about the future supply of milk 
which means so much to the health of 
the nation, the members unanimously 
passed a resolution sent to President 
Truman, Agriculture Secretary Anderson, 
Economic Stabilization Director Bowles 
and OPA Administrator Porter, and to 
their own congressmen. The statement 
sent to these men in high places read: 

‘The dairy industry, operating in a 
straightjacket of arbitrary prices since 
1941, is being destroyed and essential 
food supplies for 140 million Americans 
are seriously threatened. As confirmed 
by the Pace report, there are now one 
million less dairy cows than in January, 
1945. No longer motivated by the desire 
to win the war, thousands of dairy farm- 
ers have either left the farm or been 
forced out of dairying. This disastrous 
condition is the direct result of imprac- 
tical OPA decrees. The whole system of 
dairy regulations is hopelessly snarled 
and chaotic. It is humanly impossible to 
correct this situation by new orders and 
regulations. They can only make matters 
worse. Only increased and unrestrained 
farm production can wipe out constantly 
increasing black market operations. To 
turn the tide, we now appeal to each and 
every member of Congress to immedi- 
ately eliminate price ceilings and controls 
from all dairy products and allow normal 
price relationships to develop in a natural 
and orderly manner. Nothing else will 
stimulate milk prouction now strangled 
by OPA.” 

Wide Call For Action 

This action was taken after reports 
from many members in many sections 
of the country indicated that the milk 
supply of the nation is in jeopardy. As 
F. P. Reynolds, Manager, Central Mis- 
souri Milk Cooperative, Marshall, Mo., 
put it, the farmer is tired. He wants 
more money to hire some help and to 
work less than has been necessary dur- 
ing the strenuous war period. Less. than 
1 per cent of the farm labor drafted has 
returned to the farms. We must make 
farming more attractive or we won't get 
milk. 

Col. R. 


Quartermaster 


A. Isker, former head of the 


Corps Subsistence Re 
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search and Development Laboratory, 
paid high praise to the dairy industry 
for its contribution to the war effort. The 
boys overseas were always looking for 
the ice cream man and the milk man. <A 
cool drink and a dish of ice cream were 
luxuries to many. Milk was an absolute 
“must” in the Army ration. The develop 
ment of dry ice cream mix had a tre 
mendous effect on morale. He told of 
a letter received from the chief surgeon 
of a hospital ship which told of bringing 
back 3,600 wounded and _ sick troops 
without the loss of a man, which the 





ROUD MeCANN 
American Dry Milk Institute President 


surgeon credited largely to daily serving 
of ice cream which brought the men not 
only fine nourishment, but a little bit of 
home. The ice cream program begar: 
by using it as a bait to get returned 
fighting airmen subject to high emotional 
strain to eat. After their hazardous and 
at times most unpleasant and even 
gruesome experiences they had no appe- 
tite. Ice cream tempted them to get 
the needed nourishment under these 
conditions, he said. 
Dry Milk Highlighted 

Considerable attention was paid to 
the supply of dry milk in the future to 
the masses of people in other countries 
who so sorely need concentrated food in 
a time of food shortages. Discussions 
about exporting milk solids when the 


domestic supply has reached allowable 
levels occupied some of the time 

All through the three-day meeting 
there was the constant reference to im. 
provement in milk quality. W. W 
Thompson, Rochester Dairy Cooperative. 
Rochester, Minn., described a plan which 
his organization has put into effect to 
improve milk quality. Differentials jy 
return to the farmer who brings in bette; 
quality milk has been a successful in 
centive. The Standards Committee re 
ported on their work for the establish. 
ment of standards for dry whole milk 
and for dry buttermilk solids. After 
careful presentation of these standards 
by Chairman E. C. Thompson, the stan- 
dards were unanimously adopted. 


Research was also credited with hay- 
ing made its significant contribution to 
the development of the industry. Dr. 
Arnold H. Johnson, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee told of work going on 
with growing children, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Spies, noted nutrition auth- 
ority of University of Cincinnati. After 
one year of work the benefits which 
children have had from increased intake 
of milk solids compared with children of 
similar environment and conditions who 
did not have the milk solids supplement 
is evident. 


A new spread of influence for the 
American Dry Milk Institute was inaug- 
urated through the adoption of a change 
in the by-laws which makes the goverm- 
ing body a Board of Directors of 21, 
who elect an Executive Committee of 7 
to whom to delegate authority to cary 
out the policies established by the Board. 
Election to the Board followed with the 
21 men being elected, later to decide by 
lot which seven shall serve for one year, 
which seven for two years, and which 
seven for three years, after which each 
year there shall be an election of seven 


Directors Elected 
Those elected to the Board were 


1. Bert Anderson, Bennett Creamery 
Co., Ottawa, Kans. 

2. B. F. Beach, Michigan Producers 
Dairy Co., Adrian, Mich. 


3. C. E. Beardslee, Borden Com 
pany, New York City, N. Y. 
t. Duffy Lewis, Kings County 
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MAN who needs no introduction in the dairy mar- 
keting field, a recognized authority, here presents 








decide by a report on one of the country’s major industries— 
one year, MILK—which everybody associated with the industry 
nd which in any way will want to read at the first opportunity. 
hich each Just what part does the milk industry play in the national 
of seven economy, and what are its chances for expansion? 





Here is the answer. Based on a 2 years’ independent, national 
survey and rounded out by the author's long familiarity with dairy 
marketing problems, this report sums up the possibilities for growth 





ere to which the findings of the survey lend support and practicality. 
The MILK INDUSTRY offers a specific plan for effecting 
Creamery needed remedies that will bring about a higher standard of 


product, increased employment, closer cooperation among groups. 
It evaluates the contrib 1 of trade associations and labor unions, 
. | “a considers how competition can be balanced to advantage with 
Producers regulation, how farm costs can be reduced. How, in effect, the 
tonsumption of milk can be raised to new over-all levels. 


COPTES AVAILABLE Now. prick, $4.50 PRODUCTS COM PANY 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 1000 BERRY AVENUE ST PAUL, MINWN 


——15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y=! | 
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Cal. 
5. M. M. Boney, Whatcom County 
Dairvmens Assn., Bellingham, Wash. 


6. R. A. Pool, Dairymen’s League 


Coop. Assn., New York City, N. Y. 


7. W. Crighton, Producers Creamery 
Springfield, Mo. 


8. E. E. Carlson, Medford Cooper- 


Lemoore, 


Ine., 


Creamery Assn., 


Co 


utive Creamery Co., Medford, Wis. 

9. Harry Leonard, Twin City Milk 
Producers Assn., St. Paul, Minn. 

10. M. J. Metzger, Bowman Dairy 


Company, Chicago, Il. 
11. W.G. Kaeser, Pet Milk Company, 
Madison, Wis. 


12. Walter Page, Page Dairy Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

13. ©. M. Petersen, Kraft Foods Com 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 

l4. George Pteiffer, Ladysmith Milk 
Producers Coop. Asn., Ladysmith, Wis. 
I5. KE. C. Schultz, Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc., Cameron, Wis. 

16. F. D. Stone, Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Minneapolis, Minn. 

17. Gar Wagner, McDonald Dairy, 
Klint, Mich. 

18. Paul Young, Golden State Ltd , 
San Francisco, Cal. 

19. W. A. Hatteroth, Arden Farms, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 

20. R. M. Hadrath, Maple Island 


Farm Dairies, Stillwater, Minn. 
21. F. H. Suhre, Farmers Marketing 
Assn., Columbus, Ind. 


At a later meeting of this Board the 
Executive Committee will be elected as 
well as officers of the Institute. 


Birthday Luncheon Follows 


\t the Birthday Luncheon on April 
presided over by Chairman Harry 


12 


Leonard, several men were honored. 
First, a special table was reserved for 
representatives of the eighteen com- 


panies who were original members of 
the Institute. Next, Louis Hart, attorney 
for the Institute since its organization 2] 
years ago was presented with a beautiful 
gift in recognition of his valued services 
over that period. R. R. Gockley, Dairy- 
New York, who had 
served for many years on the Board and 
whose work now takes him into a differ- 
ent field with his organization and thus 
removes him from dry milk activities, 
was also honored for the fine contribu- 
tion he has made. Director McCann an- 
nounced that these three faithful and 
valuable members of the Standards 
Committee who had done such fine work 
over the years developing the standards 
for dry milk had been chosen by the 
Executive Committee for the C. E. Gray 
Award. These three men so honored and 
presented at the luncheon are E. C. 


mens League, 
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Thompson, A. H. Johnson, and Martin 


Kloser. 
More than three hundred attended 
the meeting. Many of the ladies also 


attended with a special program of their 
own in addition. Guests at the speakers’ 
table at the luncheon included formes 
service men closely allied to the Institute. 


Britain Guarantees Prices 
Announced Schedule Sets Up Mini- 
mum Returns the 
Milk Producers Up to 1950 


to Country's 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view” )—British milk producers have been 
given guaranteed minimum prices for 
their output until 1950 it was announced 
in the Commons on March 11, the inte: 
tion being to stabilize and stimulate pro 
duction for a considerable period ahead 
by the granting of known prices and 
rates. 

This announcement confirms an earlicr 
promise that due attention would be paid 
to the need to give producers in the Brit- 
ish industry a known level of prices so 
that those concerned with the production 
of food could take the necessary steps to 
increase their production and so make 
the country more self-supporting than it 
has been in the past. 

The problm in this industry in this 
country in the past has been that it has 
followed a policy of cheap food import 
which gave the home producer no pos- 
sible guarantee that he could even make 
ends meet, since he was constantly at the 
mercy of the variations of production in 
countries where living costs varied and 
where quality and other considerations 
were less regulated. At any time the 
home producer might find himself ruined 
by a flood of imported food with which 
he could not compete. 


System is Flexible 


The system now adopted does not 
prevent the maximum import of food at 
agreed prices but also gives the home 
producer a level on which to base his 
activities. The prices now promised are 
minimums and are subject to periodic 
inspection on the grounds of seasonal and 
grade classification. 

Milk prices will be adjusted so as to 
secure an increase of 


over-all average 


%d per gallon in a full year. The special 
conditions which led to the granting ol 
the war-time production bonus still exist, 
and the bonus will accordingly continue 


for a further year. 

Minimum prices for milk in the pro- 
duction years 1948-49 and 1949-50 
would be those ruling in the production 
year of 1944-45. 

These increases do not mean that the 
producer can complacently pocket the 


increases. The real point is in the fact 
that costs have increased very consider. 
able all around, and that these increases 
are necessary to meet these extra costs. 
Wages are now regulated by Trade 
Boards and are higher than at any time 
in the history of agriculture. Fe eding 
housing and services all cost very much 
more than they ever did. 





Ultimately therefore the producer may 
not be any better off in actual cash than 
he was previously when production costs 
were lower. But he does have the posi- 








tive knowledge that he is operating op 
minimum levels and can make certain 
that all he produces will sell at these 
minimums. 
a 
NEW MATHIESON PLANT 
Pilot Building to Be Erected a 


Niagara Falls, New York 

In line with its program ot expanding 
production and research facilities, the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, manufacturer of 
a number of heavy chemicals and 
chemical specialties, is about to build 4 
new pilot plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
according to the company president 
George W. Dolan. 

The structural steel for the building 
is on hand and construction will get 
under way as soon as real estate nego- 
tiations are concluded. Expected to cost 
$150,000, the pilot plant building will 
be the second recent addition to the 
company’s facilities at Niagara Falls. 
Completion of another plant in that city, 
for increased production of sodium chlor- 
ite, was announced last September. 

With a view to increased coordination 
between research, sales development, and 
plant operations, Mathieson’s research 
department was recently reorganized, 
with G. P. Vincent as Technical Director 

———___—_ 


4-H CLUBS AID 





Washington, D. C.—Gift of a check 
for $3,325.46 from the 4-H Clubs of 
America is to be used to feed starving 
children in Czechoslovakia, according to 
un announcement of the Division of Con- 
tributed Supplies of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The fund represents a donation from 
the 1,700,000 club members of the rural 
vouth organization. With it UNRRA has 
placed orders for 400 pounds of dried 
eggs, 5,040 pounds of dehydrated soup 
und 2,400 pounds of dried whole milk 
it was stated. 

UNRRA Director General H. H. Lel- 
man (later resigned), in a letter to C. H. 
Nobie, managing director of the 4H 
Clubs’ national committee wrote: “Such 
an expression of good will on the pat 
of the 4-H Club boys and girls of the 
United States is heartening. It indicates 
a real interest in, and a desire to alleviate 
the suffering brought on by the war.” 
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ECAUSE it is made 
from tree-ripened Val 
encia oranges, Mission 
Dairy Orange produces a 


“High 
‘Quality tangy, real fruit orange- 
ade. This high quality 


Tr 


heRee 


means high volume, 
* which in turn means high 
profits, because Mission 


Dairy Orange is priced 
for profit. That’s one rea- 
son why it is the choice 
of many leading dairies. 


Mission Dry Corporation 


5001 Soe. Seto St., Los Angeles; 105 
Hudson St.. New York 13; 510 No 
Dearborn St... Chicago 10. 


High 
Profit 








COOL YOUR 


Inexpensive Milk 


MILK SUPPLY 


Cooler and Aerator 


KWIK-KOOL, reduces temperatures 
from 98 decrees to 58 degrees in 
less than fifteen minutes. Ten 
pounds pressure is sufficient. 


EASY TO OPERATE — Simply 
place cooler in 8 or 10 gallon milk 
can — connect to water supply with 
short length of hose, 








AUCH 


MODEL 43-N IS A TRIPLE 
ACTION COOLER 


* * 


1. Water passing through the 
turbine turns paddles, thor- 
oughly stirring and aerating 
milk. 

2. Water then enters coil in- 
side can cooling the milk 
— paddles circulate milk 
around coil. 

3%. The water then enters per- 
forated ring sprinkling over 
the outside of can cooling 
entire surface. 

WRITE TODAY Fok UM 

PLETE CIRCULAR 


MILK COOLING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


345 Market St., S.W. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


AN 


( 
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How the New 

TWIN BLADE IMPELLER 
Principle of Pumping 

Speeds Production and 

~ PROFITS... 


HERE'S the very newest cnaiandon development in fa- 
mous “WAUKESHA” 100% Sanitary Ball-Bearing 
Positive Displacement Type Pumps . .. TWIN BLADE 
IMPELLERS that assure even, positive product flow, 
at a minimum of pulsation and vibration. And, due to 
the BALANCED LOAD on the shaft seems in longer 
Service Life. 


Follow the Flow... 
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— Through a complete turn of the Twin Blade Im- 
pellers in the ““Waukesha’”” Pump. Note that each of 
the four chambers is completely filled at all times. This 
means that four full loads are completely discharged, 
without hammering and with minimum vibration — 
assuring a positive, smoothly even product flow. 


WAUKESHA TWIN-BLADE IMPELLER 


action is specially effective where vacuum conditions 
exist, or heavy, viscous materials must be pumped. It’s 
faster, smoother production multiplies PROFITS! 





Vat. No. 2,279,136 


WRITE TODAY for full information about this 
revolutionary new “Waukesha” Pump development. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100 % 


PUMP 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 
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Class | Milk Prices 


Abstract of Address by Prof. L. C. 
Cunningham, Cornell University, 


Northeastern Dairy Conference 


Farm leaders and agricultural econ- 
omists in the milk marketing field 
generally accept some such orthodox 
grouping of the factors to consider in 
determining the Class I price as follows: 


a. Supply of milk for the market — 
(1) Current production of milk; (2) The 
relative amount of surplus milk; (3) Milk 
production costs as they bear on the 
future supply; (4) Alternative outlets for 
the milk currently produced and alterna- 
tive opportunities of the factors in the 
production of the future milk supply. 


b. Market demand for milk — (1) 
Consumption of fluid milk; (2) Retail 
price of milk; (3) Retail prices of 
other foods; (4) Purchasing power of 
consumers. 


c. Commodity price level of the 
country (added by some individual as a 
third, external factor to consider). 


Political Factor Added 


[ accept the above grouping of the 
factors. In the light of the experiences 
of recent years, however, I am tempted 
to add a fourth factor, namely, “pol- 
itical”. That is, in recent years the price 
of fluid milk in the large cities has been 
set more in line with what might be 
called “national policy” than with regard 
to local supply. and demand factors in 
those markets. Naively, perhaps, I am 
assuming that this is a temporary situ- 
ation and that sooner or later, the de 
termination of the proper Class I price 
of milk will again become primarily an 
economic matter rather than a_ political 
one. 


With such substantial agreement as to 
the important factors to consider in set- 
ting the Class I price of milk, the ques- 
tion may be asked “Why is the fluid 
milk price in most of the federal order 
markets made a function of the price 
of butter br some combination of the 
prices of manufactured dairy products?” 
To what extent is it true that the na- 
tional price of butter and/or other manu- 
factured dairy products reflects quickly 
and effectively the supply and demand 
conditions for fluid milk in the Boston 
milkshed, or the New York milkshed, or 
the Philadelphia milkshed? 


Relation of Fluid Price to 
Butter Price 


A few years ago, | made an analysis 
ot the relationship between the Class I 
price of milk in the New York Metro- 
politan Milk Marketing Area and the 
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wholesale price of butter. It led to the 
conclusion that, whereas the principle 
that fluid milk prices should bear a rea- 
sonably close relationship to butter 
prices is generally accepted, in the 
period from 1930 to 1942 the relation- 
ship of the actual prices was not too 
close. Butter prices were, of course, af- 
fected by nation-wide conditions, while 
it was intended that fluid milk prices in 
the New York milkshed under the Order 
should reflect economic conditions within 
the shed. Consequently, the experience 
was that from July, 1939 to mid 1942 
the Class I price of milk was changed 
twelve times. Only twice were the 
changes made on the basis of butter as 
provided for in the Order. The other 
price changes were determined from 
time to time by government decree fol- 
lowing public hearings on the problem. 
The principle of the butter-fluid milk 
price relationship was undoubtedly 
sound and workable over a long period 
of time, but it is not too satisfactory 
for a short period. 


Economists Favored Formula 

A survey made by Pierce about a 
year ago among 21 agricultural econ- 
omists showed that 18 of them defin- 
itely favored the use of a formula in 
determining Class I prices. Twelve ot 
these 18 indicated a preference for a 
formula based on manufactured dairy 
products. No similar survey of the think- 
ing of the officers and leaders in milk 
cooperatives is available to my know- 
ledge, but the fact that most of the fed- 
eral orders provide for establishing fluid 
milk prices on the basis of some com- 
bination of prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts indicate that these leaders probably 
favor some such device. 


Why continue to patch up these esca- 
lator clauses by adding skim milk prices 
or by shifting from one set of manufac- 
tured dairy product prices to another? 
Any such automatic device to fix the 
price of milk, if so made as to include 
all of the factors that should be con- 
sidered, would become so complicated 
as to be beyond human understanding. 
Are we not approaching the period when 
the price of fluid milk should be deter- 
mined from season to season by open 
negotiation among representatives of 
producers, distributors and consumers, 
rather than by government decree? 


Compared With Subway Fare 


The nature of the price of fluid milk 
at retail is somewhere between that of 
the price of eggs and that of the New 
York City subway fare. The price of 
eggs shows a considerable seasonal swing 
from the periods of low production to 
the periods of high production within 
the year. Furthermore, the price fluctu- 
ates from day to day and from week to 






week. In contrast, apparently the sub 
way fare cannot be changed, even from 
generation to generation. 

Personally, I think the technique of 
arriving at the price of eggs — mostly 
by higgling in the market place — ig , 
much sounder one for the fluid milk jp. 
dustry than is the technique of arriving 
at the price of a subway ride — at the 
polling booth. In my judgment, in the 
fluid milk industry, we have leaned toy 
far toward the subway fare technique 
in recent years. I dare say more trouble 
has resulted from not changing the price 


of milk frequently enough than of 
changing it too often. 
In open price negotiations, many 


guides are, of course needed, including 
information about the price of butter 
and other manufactured dairy products, 
the cost of milk production, urban wag, 
rates and employment, the current and 
probable future milk supply, utilization 
of milk in the market, and so forth. 


Need for Improving Data 

The data bearing on these guides or 
factors in most of our fluid milk markets 
need to be improved materially. We 
need to have more accurate and up-to: 
date ‘measures of demand. Some of 
the studies that have been made by the 
economists in the milk markets of the 
Northeast in recent years are very help- 
ful, and more of them should be made 
currently. The establishment of the milk 
market administrator’s office has paved 
the way for making available much more 
additional data concerning milk market- 
ing. Our cost of milk production data 
are sorely in need of improvement, par- 
ticularly in representativeness. Follow- 
ing the close of this conference tomor- 
row, a group of workers from the Agri 
cultural Experiment Station of this re 
gion is meeting for just such a purpose — 
to attempt to improve our technique in 
measuring costs. 

With continued improvement in the 
necessary data on the supply and de- 
mand factors that should be considered 
in arriving at the Class I price of milk, 
negotiations of prices within the industry 
itself by the various interested- groups 
can prove itself a highly practicable 
method of procedure in the years ahead. 

shdinanesadiliieediaih 


IOWA COOPERATIVE ELECTS 


Wesley, lowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Farmers Creamery Co. held te 
cently four directors were re-elected to 
succeed themselves: Henry Haverly, 
Thereon Hansen, Carl Starquist and 
Herman Ostercamp. Other directors in- 
clude Albert Johnson, J. C. Skow and 
Bernard Schrauth. J. C. Skow is. presi 
dent, Herman Ostercamp vice-president 
Vincent Doughan secretary-treasurer and 
Paul Engen buttermaker and managet 
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SEP-KO 


WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


Makes PROPER 
Cleaning EASIER 


The correct flush method of cleaning you 








equipment — with hand brush and water — is 
made effective and less tiresome — when you 
use SEP-KO. 
helpful hints. 


MONARCH Soap & CHEMICAL CO. 


Consult our representative for 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Mnfr’s. of 


yond and other Cleaning Products 
} 


CANO C. W. Com- 


























in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You want a better jab or need employment 


IF 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


173 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified Ad 


am enclosing $..............+. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


T 












CONTROL BACTERIA with 
ULTRA VIOLET RAYS 


EVER-READY GERM _ KILLERS 


Especially designed for dairies, and meat coolers, walk-in ice boxes, 
laboratories, milk cans, ete. 

Ozone is formed during the first 100 hours and this is helpful in 
dispelling disagreeable odors. Well constructed, light weight. Rust 
and corrosion proof, attractively finished, light grey baked on 
enamel, Underwriter approved. No danger ef 
eye trouble. 


Fasily. installed. 
Immediate shipment. 





Model P77I5—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 
Price $22.00 











Model 1605—110-125 V-60 Cycle A.C. 30 Watt Germicidal Unit 


Price $32.00 














No. 2-20K—2-20 Watt Licht 24” Long 
Price $8.25 each F.0.B. Chicago 
3-20K—3-20 Watt Light 25” Long 
Price $14.50 F.O.B. Chicago 

USES 20 WATT FLUORESCENT LAMPS.—In less than a minute 
the old fixture can be replaced with modern, bright fluorescent 
light with this streamlined adapter unit. Cool, abundant, efficient 
daylight of high degree. 





1-20 Watt, 24” Long Industrial Unit 
White baked enamel! finish inside, with tube and Fittings. 
Complete $14.85 
18” Industrial strip using 1-48” fluorescent tube— 


watt. Price $14.50 
18” Industrial fixture complete with 2-40 watt—48” 


fluorescent tubes. Price $18.50 


FOR THE DAIRY AND POULTRY TRADE 


Dropping Vans, Feed and Water Troughs, Kec Candlers, 
Feed Cans, Leaker Trays. Scalding Tanks, Kee Breaking 
Trays. Stainless steel or aluminum specialties to your order. 








EVER-READY SHEET METAL 
SPECIALTY CO. 


1605 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 23, III. 


FTELEPHONE: CRAWFORD 1742-17438 
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INDUSTRY-BUILDER 
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Recent Rogers 
Installations in 
Portage 
Cooperative 
Creamery Assn. 
Portage, Wis. 


Industries flourish as equipment advances. This explains the phenom- 
enal growth and expanding importance of. America’s concentrated 
milk plants. Since 1883 Rogers has been an industry-builder. Continu- 
ing research and progressive improvements have broadened the sales 
horizon of concentrated milks products best reason for your 
choice of Rogers equipment ... and best proof of Rogers leadership. 


Since 1883 ‘‘The Choice of Dairyland” 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 



















Improved Deodorized FLY- 
TOX contains pyrenone, acom- 
bination of purified pyrethrum 
extract and piperonyl cyclohex- 
enone (the newly developed 
toxic ingredient). MORE 
POTENT THAN EVER... 
SAFER TO USE. 


Improved Deodorized FLY-TOX 
has more INSECT-KILLING 
POWER than ever before due to 
newly added insecticide ingredients. 
Harmless to humans or animals. Safe 
to use near uncovered foods. There- 
fore, ideal for ridding Dairy Products Plants of disease-laden 
insects. Non-contaminating . . . leaves no odor. 

ORDER NOW 
Available through Dairy Supply Jobbers, 
Drug, Grocery and Hardware Whole- 
salers...in 1-gal., 5-gal.,30-gal. and 55-gal. 
containers. If your jobber cannot supply 
you, write us direct. 


REX SURFACE INSECTICIDE~DDT 
(Contains 5% DDT and other active ingredients; 

New residual insecticide. Flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs and certain other 

insects die 1 to 3 hours after contact with weated surface. Effective for y “q 

months Spray of paint on walls and ceilings 


REX RESEARCH CORPORATION 
TOLEDO 7, OH!IO 
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Death of Marcus D. Munn 


Founder and President-Emeritus of National Dairy 


Council Succumbs in Chicago at Age of 88 


ARCUS D. MUNN, 88, founder and President-Eimerity 
Mie the National Dairy Council, died in Passavant Mem. 

orial Hospital, Chicago, on April 9, after an extended 
illness. Funeral services were held on April 11 in Chicago 
Surviving Mr. Munn are his widow, the Gertrud 
Alling, and thre 
daughters, My 
Victor E. Ande 
son, Miss Gertrud 
Munn and Mrs 
George HL. Putney 


Mr. Muny 


born on a farm jy 


former 


Connecticut 7 
IS58, was a leader 


in the dairy indus 


try for more. than 
thirty vears. He 
was graduated from 
Yale with high 


Marcus DPD. Munn 


scholastic honors ip 
1888, and moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, where he opened a lay 
office. 
lawyer, Mr. Munn developed a large and important clientele 
among them the Soo He purchased a_ beautiful 
farm near Forest Lake, Minnesota, which he named Mira Michi 
Indian for “Happy Retreat.” 
ing herd of Jersey cattle which became nationaily famous for 


Over a period of vears as an outstanding corporation 
Railroad. 
Here he developed an outstand 


its show ring winnings as well as for high porduction records 
Jersey breeder and 
his interest in the American Jersey Cattle Club won him the 
post of president in 1915 which he held tor eleven years. h 
this office he concentrated his efforts on making this club a 
organization primarily for farmers and small breeders 


Mr. Munn’s accomplishments as a 


Heads American Jersey Cattle Club 


Mr. Munn’s greatest contribution to the welfare of the 
dairy industry was his part in the development of the National 
Dairy Council in 1918. This organization really had its start 
in the winter and early spring of 1915. The foot and mouth 
disease epidemic that year had caught several million dollars 
worth of pure bred cattle in the Chicago stock yards during 
the National Dairy Show, and the government quarantined 
these valuable animals. Mr. Munn was most active in th 


Liter 
] 


battle to get these animals released to their owners. 
he led a movement to raise funds for a modest commercii 
advertising campaign by the organization. 

In 1918, a group of dairy leaders became fearful of th 
future because dairy products had been short in World War | 
This group had hopes of building the industry to a point wher 
it would offer a greater contribution to national health and well- 
being. They developed plans which ultimately led to estab- 
lishment of the National Dairy Council as it now operates. 

The idea of increasing consumption of dairy products by 
All food promo 
tion work had previously been carried on by commercial adver- 
tising. It was Mr. Munn’s vision of the future that enabled 
him to see that with health education and nutrition being 
it was of the utmost importance 


an educational program was new and untried. 


introduced into the schools 
that the dairy industry develop its educational provrum to fit 
into the new trends in education 


Mir. Munn also was one of the first to maintain that the 
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National Dairy Council must keep clear of all controversies in 
the dairy industry. It was his opinion that other organizations 
were better designed and equipped to handle such matters as 
legislative and economic problems. It was his contention that 
if the organization was to win the confidence of educators 
and professional leaders, it must confine its activities to an edu 
cation His ideas prevailed. Today 
would question the wisdom of his judgment. 


program. few people 


Another indication of Mr. Munn’s clearness of vision and 
organizational ability developed when it became evident that 
the establishment of state Dairy Council units was not prac- 
tical in all sections of the country. The practice of organizing 
local affiliated Dairy Council units around important market 
centers resulted. In June, 1920, the New England Dairy 
& Food Council was organized in Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Cleveland, Columbus, De- 
troit, and Hartford followed in rapid succession. One of Mr. 
Munn’s greatest satisfactions in later life was the realization 
that the forty-seven affiliated Dairy Council units were playing 
a tremendous part in influencing the nutrition habits of 
America. 

Educational Material Introduced 

The first piece of printed educational material was a 
booklet, “Milk, The Necessary Food for Growth and Health.” 
This booklet, published in accordance with Mr. Munn’s princi- 
ples was the first of the stream to follow, which now has 
exceeded 500,000,000 pieces. From this small beginning, 
hundreds of thousands of school teachers, millions of school 
children, countless numbers of doctors and nurses, dentists, 
and health authorities have come to rely on National Dairy 
Council literature for authoritative and adaptable material. 
Mr. Munn always considered the development and distribu- 
tion of educational materials one of the most important phases 
of the Dairy Council program. 


An indication of the esteem in which the dairy industry 
held Mr. Munn was the result of a survey made by one of 
the leading dairy publications in 1928. Leading educators, 
scientists and dairy organization leaders were asked to name 
the men whom they felt had contributed most to the dairy 
industry. Mr.. Munn ranked high among the leaders even 
though his ideal, at this date, had not yet reached its fruition. 


Held in High Esteem 


Mr. Munn noted for his keen intellect, his well 
organized ideas and his forceful presentations. By any analysis, 
he stands out as a great man in the dairy industry. He was 
courageous when men needed courage. During the early 
and often difficult years of the National Dairy Council, and 
again in the great depression, he never hesitated even though 
less courageous men fell by the wayside. In his clear vision, 
he always saw, out on the horizon, a great dairy industry as 
the bulwark of a strong, vigorous, vital humanity. 


was 


Mr. Munn expressed his confidence in the results of his 
most important life’s work when he stated: “The Dairy Council 
will be here as long as science uncovers new facts on the food 
importance of dairy products and until every man, woman, and 
child has that information, and even beyond that, as long 
a children are born.” 


Milton Hult, who succeeded Mr. Munn as president of 
the National Dairy Council in 1936, expressed the opinion 
of those who were privileged to work with Mr. Munn when 
he said: “The dairy industry has lost one of its most valued 
leaders in the passing of Mr. Munn. No man has made a 
more glorious contribution to the growth and development of 
the dairy industry. Mr. Munn’s faith in the destined greatness 
ofthe dairy industry and in the power of education to increase 
dairy products consumption will serve as a living challenge 
lor the future.” 


Mey, 1946 





VALUE 


No single factor can be pointed out as responsible 
for the outstanding value of SUPERIOR dairyware. 
Rather, a combination of superiorities: pioneering 
design; modern manufacturing means and methods: 
time-tested craftsmanship; and the use of finest avail- 
able materials, account for this nationally recognized 
greater value. SUPERIOR dairyware is exactingly 
engineered to excel; and its service record over a 
quarter-century in thousands of dairy-barns from coast 
to coast is evidence of value that cannot be denied. 
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SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 










Gen. Castle Honored 


in California Ceremony 


U. S. Army Air Field Dedicated to Hero Who Sac- 
rificed His Life to Save Flying Fortress Crew 


NE of America’s outstanding war heroes, the late General 
O Frederick W. Castle, was honored on Army Day, April 
6th. when Castle Field was dedicated at Merced, Cali- 
fornia, in memory of the Air Force leader whose “willing 


sacrifice of his life” in a flaming Flying Fortress enabled his 
crew to parachute to safety. 


An honored guest at 
the ceremonies was Col. 
B. F. Castle of Washing- 
ton, D C., president of 
the Milk industry Foun- 
dation, father of the Gen- 


eral. Henry H. Amold, 
former Chief of the 
Army Air Forces and 


now a member of the 
President's Advisory 
Board, delivered the ded- 
ication address. 


Lieut. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, Deputy Comman- 
der, Air Forces, intro- 
duced Colonel Castle 
who made the presen- 
tation of a bronze plaque 
bearing the tribute to 





General Castle. Major 
The Late Gen. Frederick W. Castle Gen. Willis H. Hale, 
‘ ‘ Brig. Gen. Roger M. 


Ramey, Col. William B. David, Col. James C. Selser, Jr., and 
Lieut. Col. Beirne Lay were among prominent officers 
ittending. 


Coionel Castle in his talk said, “It makes me very proud 
to be here to take part in the dedication of this field to my 
son and to present to the Army Air Forces this plaque which 
embodies a tribute by Colonel Lay written under the stress 
ot great emotion when he received news of the death of his 
comrade 


“Those on duty at this field now and future visitors read- 
ing this tribute will come to appreciate the career of the man 
for whom the field is named. 


“In a letter received from him which I was re-reading a 
few days ago, he made reference to a decoration which had 
been awarded him, saying, ‘I realize that this was awarded 
because of the splendid work of the young men whom I have 
the honor to command.’ ” 


On Mission Over Germany 


On December 24, 1944, General Castle, commander of 
the Fourth Bombardment Wing, Eighth Air Force was flying 
the lead plane of the largest bombing formation ever as- 
sembled. More than 2,000 bombers escorted by nearly 
1,000 fighters were attacking German airfields and lines in the 
Ardennes. 


Engine failure compelled General Castle’s plane to relin- 
quish its place. He refused to endanger Allied troops by jetti- 


soning bombs to gain speed and maneuverability. The lagging, 
unescorted Fortress was attacked by enemy fighters, whose 
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cannon shells ripped the left wing, set the oxygen system 
afire, wounded two crewmen, and started fires in two engines, 
leaving the plane in immiment danger of exploding. Gener 
Castle took the controls and ordered the crew to jump. 


“Without regard for his personal safety,” the citation cop. 
tinued, “he gallantly remained alone at the controls to afford 
all other crew members an opportunity to escape. Another 
attack exploded gas tanks in the right wing, and the bomber 
plunged earthward, carrying General Castle to his death. 

“His intrepidity and willing sacrifice of his life to save 
members of the crew,” the citation concluded, “were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the military service.” 


Brigadier General Frederick W. Castle was a graduate of 
West Point, unmarried, and returned to the service from cm] 
life in January 1942. He was posthumously awarded the Cop- 
gressional Medal of Honor. The ceremonies at Castle Field 
also included the presentation of a life-size portrait of General 
Castle to the Officers’ Club at the field as a memorial from 
friends of the General. 





Dairy Council Research Conference 


As an aid toward promoting the most effective research 
program for the dairy industry, the National Dairy Council 
arranged its 1946 Annual Research Conference in Atlantic 
City. Each year this meeting provides an opportunity for all 
research workers in the various laboratories and experiment 
stations working on research projects, supervised by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, to exchange ideas, to coordinate more 
effectively the various projects and outline new opportunities 
as they develop. 


The Conference each year includes those persons who are 
working on research projects financed by the American Dairy 
Association, International Association of Ice Cream Manv- 
facturers, chocolate manufacturers and the National Dairy 
Council as well as projects of other organizations within the 
industry which are supervised by the National Dairy Council. 
It gives the staff members of the National Dairy Council an 
opportunity to make new contacts and gives both the research 
workers and the Dairy Council personnel an opportunity for a 
better understanding of all the problems involved in carry- 





Shown above are (left to right): Dr. W. RK. Bloor, University of 
Rochester; Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, Michigan State College; Dr. Janice 
M. Smith, University of Illinois; Miss Herta Breiter, National Dairy 
Council; Dr. Thelma E. Porter, The University of Chicago; Dr. Robert 
Geyer, University of Wisconsin; Dr. W. A. Krehl, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Ancel Keys, University of Minnesota; Dr. Olaf Mickelsen, 
University of Minnesota; Milton Hult, National Dairy Council; Mrs. 
Ethel Austin Martin, National Dairy Council; Dr. Pearl Swanson, 
Iowa State College; Dr. Genevieve Stearns, State University of Iowa. 


ing forward research work of vital importance to all branches 
of the dairy industry. 


One of the objectives of the Conference this year was 
to bring out and discuss the work which is being done in the 
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of each as applied to dairy foods and to the dairy industry and 
to suggest general procedures and ways and means of capitaliz- 
ing on this work for the maximum benefits to the dairy in- 
dustry. The third objective was to develop suggestions for 
new research projects and the timing and the placement of 
such projects. 

High enthusiasm was generated among those attending 
the sessions for putting forth an all-out effort toward achieving 
the necessary goals in this vitally important branch. 





World’s Champion Milk Producer 


With the production of 22,526 pounds of milk and 714.8 
pounds of butterfat during the year ending February 1, 
Jonia Ormsby Queen of the Ionia State Hospital farm in 
Michigan has added the title of world’s champion milk pro- 
ducer to her 12 records, displacing Essex Suzone April Belle, 
who was announced as a new champion only last November. 


The Holstein-Friesian cow’s lifetime herd test record, 
over a period of 15 years, shows the tremendous production 
of 252,563 pounds of milk and 8,071 pounds of butterfat, with 
an average of 351% days per lactation. Her highest individual 
record, at six years, shows 23,866 pounds of milk and 771 
pounds of butterfat, milking three times daily, 365 days. 

Four of her records are over 700 pounds of fat and all 
over 500 pounds, with nine of her marks topping 20,000 
pounds of milk. 








Karen Lund Says “When“? 


_ Pretty Karen Lund of the Song of Norway currently playing in New 
York pours a glass of milk for Michael Guerard, young member of the 
east. Michael has milk delivered to him at the theatre daily from Shef- 
field Farms. 


Miss Lund who is a former 4H Club member from California thinks 
this is one reason he hasn’t missed a performance since the show opened 
® year and a half ago. 


May, 1946 










FLOORS 
GOOD AS NEW 
WITH 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


Cleve-O-Cement patches rutted, worn floors, quickly, easily 
and permanently. Easy to prepare. Can be applied by any 
handy man in only a few minutes time. Eliminates cracks, 
holes and ruts. Not an asphalt emulsion. Dries hard over- 
night. Sets 28 times harder than ordinary cement. Bonds 
perfectly. Resists water, steam, heat, cold and lactic acid. 
Is slip-proof and non-porous. Excellent for refrigerators, 
cooling and pasteurizing rooms. 


Send NOW for bulletin and complete information 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
































DIFCO 
Bacto-Potato Dextrose, Agar 


Bacto-Malt Agar 


These Difco media are used extensively 
for determinations of the mold and yeast 
count of butter and other dairy products. 
They are also useful aids in detecting 
sources of contamination by those organ- 
isms in the sanitary control of manufac- 
turing processes. 

When prepared and sterilized accord- 
ing to directions the media will have a 
reaction of pH5.5. A more acid reaction 
is readily secured by addition of tartaric 
or lactic acid as shown on the label of 
each bottle. 

Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar is recom- 
mended when procedures of “Standard 
Methods for the Examination of Dairy 
Products” are to be followed. Bacto- 
Malt Agar is an excellent medium for use 
in conjunction with the official method. 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


























Abbotts Dairies New Radio Show 


Abbotts Dairies, Inc. of Philadelphia, pioneer A milk 
































































producer and manufacturer of Abbotts and Jane Logan Ice Rest 

Cream has put itself right in the groove with the millions of 

youngsters in the greater Philadelphia area by sponsoring g 
new radio show tailored for “teen-agers.” , 
‘Te 
The new program “Teen-Age Time” is not only for ans 
youngsters but is built around the colorful harmony produced put | 
by the voices of twenty-two local teen-agers and a boy soloist. of S 
Most of the young people attend high school, a few have jobs. agric 
but all of them are a cross section of American youth ment 
PURE MILK requ 
Wholesome, full : avers 
flavored through : drop 

STAMSVIK : 
multiple disc fil- : const 
: : Com: 
tration, now and : 
incre 
always in the : ment 
spotlight. Write acon 
for details. of A 
Com! 
y opera 
y ately 
year 
SANITARY MANUFACTURING CO. cow’ 
OF PITTSBURGH area } 
Successors To 

STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING (CORP. | 
Corner Marion and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ag 
A feature of the new show is an exchange of letters be- ag | 
tween youngsters and their parents in which a common ag 
i. | problem in their relationship is discussed. Also included in —- 
| the program is an audience participation feature with prizes. milk 
The opening broadcast was witnessed by almost one ll 
thousand people at Witherspoon Hall in Philadelphia and indivi 
subsequent broadcasts will be made from the studio. Milk 
Abbotts Dairies are enthusiastic about their new program in effi 
and feel that it will do both a public relations as well as for e 
| consumer-advertising job for their organization. scherr 





May Protein Meal Set Aside 
Washington, D. C.—The U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
announced April 23 that processors will be required to set 
aside 10 per cent of their May production of soybean, cotton- 
seed, linseed, and peanut meal. This is the same amount as 


the April set-aside. The quantity ordered set aside beginning 
Play Safe eee ; : 


January 21, when the set-aside order was reinstated, was 


USE “TOPS-ALL’ CAPS 5 per cent through March 31. 


Processors are being instructed to ship the set-aside meal 
for use in designated States which are short of their equitable 
You can depend on “TOPS-ALL” for quality, share of supplies of protein meal. 
value and prompt shipments. We use the finest 
raw materials and give you expert workmanship 











Shipments to date have been directed to 36 states. These 
are: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 


on every order...actually every order is a rush Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
order in our plants. You never gamble when you Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir 
buy “TOPS-ALL”...the FINEST bottle cap ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 





Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 


ROBERT S. LE ONAR | on On OF Shipments directed from January 21 through April 30 


money can buy. Order from your favorite jobber. 














total 91,000 tons. The meal is being sold by the processors s. 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY DALLAS through regular trade channels in the designated states. oo 
emplo. 
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Scottish Milk Production Peerless 


Results of Sales Records Scheme — Average Annual 


a Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Review”)—If the ever 

increasing public demand for milk is to be satisfied, a pro 
nly for duction figure greatly in excess of that of the peace-time out- 
‘oduced put must be envisaged. This was made clear by the Secretary 
soloist, of State for Scotland in the recent Parliamentary debate on 
ve jobs, agriculture. To achieve this without too great an encroach- 


ment on beef production, the increased milk production will 
require to be obtained mainly through a stepping up of mill 
yields. The aim is to increase by about 100 gallons the present 
average vield per cow, which has, under war-time conditions 
dropped by some 50 gallons per cow. 





This is, of course, a fundamental question which has 
constantly engaged the attention of Agricultural Executiv: 
Committees throughout the country in the campaign for 
increased milk production, particularly during the winter 
months of short supply. To assist Committees in maintaining 
a continuous review of each producer's output, the Department 
of Agriculture for Scotland, with the co-operation of the 
Committees and the Milk Marketing Boards, brought into 
operation in October, 1944, a scheme which provides separ- 
ately for the six winter months to March and for the full 
year to September particulars of the average milk sales per 
cow for (a) each registered producer, (b) each Committee 
area as a whole, and (c) each parish in the main dairying areas. 


100 to 
5000 
g. p. m. 
° 
15 to 
100 


foot 
head 


The average sales-per-cow figure for Scotland as a whole 
as brought out by the scheme for the full vear was 532 gallons. 
The figure is, it should be noted, based on sales, but serves 
as a guide to the average actual vield. 





tters be- 
common 
‘luded in 
th prizes. 


This scheme is designed to give a ready picture ot the 
milk output of the herd as a whole. It is not intended in 


any way to supersede but rather to supplement and where Close Coupled Type 
nost one necessary encourage regular recording. Milk recording of the 
phia and individual cow under the scheme administered by the Scottish | EERLESS Vertical Centrifugal Pumps are in- 
. Milk Records Association is regarded as an essential element |! | ow for general pumping purposes. 
program in efficient milk production. The association has in hand plans | ie 
; well as for expanding the service of milk recording under their They are built in both the Close-Coupled and Sub- 
scheme. merged types. The Submerged type is furnished 








with either top or bottom suction. Direct connected 


Supplee-Clover Association Party | electric motor, steam turbine or engine drive, either 
direct or through right angle gear. 










griculture 


ad tous These pumps are successfully applied to sumps or 
n. cotton- drainage or wherever it is necessary to move large 
mount as quantities of water at comparatively low lift. 
beginning 


Installation space is reduced to a minimum, of para- 
mount importance in most industrial installations. 
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Peerless Horizontal Pumps 


General service horizontal 
centrifugal pump, arranged 
for engine drive. Sizes: 8” 
to 20”. Capacities: to 60,000 
g. p.m. Heads: to 750 Ibs. 


es. These 
tts, Rhode 
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ada, New 
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. P OS AN ? 1FORNI 
processors : First affair of Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Company’s new Supplee- DIVISION aoa mg oe 
Glover Association, which is to coordinate sports, social and communits Food Machinery Corp. iL. * CANTON 6, OHIO 
ates. activities, was a dance and the picture shows part of the crowd of 2,000 i 
employees and guests in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. i | 
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Control of Composition 
and 


Quality of Condensed Milk 


Address at First Annual Convention of American Bulk Condensed 


Milk Association, Stevens Hotel, April 9, 1946 


(By O. F. Hunziker) 


ticipating in the program of this his- 

tory-making first annual convention of 
your association and I consider it an op- 
portunity and a privilege to discuss with 
you leaders of this great industry some 
of your problems in manufacture. 


I APPRECIATE THE HONOR of par- 


Permit me to congratulate you on your 
wisdom of pooling your problems and 
their solution. Your determination to co- 
operate suggest the type of open-minded- 
ness that is bound to be a permanent 
boost to the industry, and what benefits 
the industry as a whole will inevitably 
also benefit its individual components. 
Speaking of open-mindedness, someone 
has aptly compared the human mind 
with a parachute. They both function 
best when they are open. 

The subject that has been assigned to 
me is that of Control of Composition 
and Quality of Condensed Milk. This 
subject covers considerable territory. In 
order, therefore, not to exceed the time 
limit set for this talk, I shall endeavor 
to concentrate on a few important phases 
relevant. to. our subject. I realize that 
by doing so, my discussion may, in spots, 
unintentionally omit some of the very 
problems in which some members may 
be most interested. However, the ques- 
tion period later on may bring out a 
discussion of some of these problems. 


Control of Composition 


There are basically two kinds of com- 
positions of the finished product, in which 
we are interested. One refers to the de- 
sired ratio of fat to solids-not-fat and, in 
the case of sweetened condensed, also 
the ratio of fat or milk solids to sugar. 
The other is the per cent total solids as 
determined by the concentration of the 
batch. 


You are also familiar with the several 
tests that are used to determine the con- 
centration at the time of “striking” the 
batch. I refer here to specific gravity 
tests by the use of the Baume hydrom- 
eter; by the picnometer test in which the 
pan sample is weighed in a suitable cup 
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of known volume and the weight so de- 
termined is divided by the weight of an 
equal volume of water; and by the re- 
fractometer test which indicates the den- 
sity by optical means. Then there are 
the viscosity tests made by means of 
viscosimeters such as the Mojonnier- 
Doolittle and the McMichael viscosime- 
ters, the results of which are expressed 
in terms of degrees of retardation; or by 
the flow meters which record the time 
(seconds) required for a measured amount 
of the sample to pass through an orifice 
of a given diameter; or the falling sphere, 
in which the sample is placed in a ver- 
tical tube or cylinder and the seconds 
are recorded for a metal sphere to drop 
through a measured space. All of these 
tests can be adapted to indicate the den- 
sity, viscosity or even the per cent total 
solids. 


Practical Plant Tests 


Most of them, however, are useful onl) 
as laboratory tests. They are too cum- 
bersome and too slow for work at the 
pan. The only tests suitable for use at 
the pan are the hydrometer test, the 
picnometer test and the refractometer 
test. The Baume scale, of course, is the 
most popular instrument used at “strik- 
ing” time in this country. With the pan 
sample at a known standard temperature, 
the Baume reading provides a fairly ac- 
curate index to the concentration or per 
cent total solids. The pan operator who 
is striking batches of the same composi- 
tion daily, knows from experience what 
the Baume reading of the next batch 
should be. There are many occasions, 
however, when it is important for the 
pan man to know dependably what is 
the correct Baume, to which to condense 
a batch of any given composition to the 
desired concentration. This is especially 
important in the case of sweetened con- 
densed milk on which it is more difficult 
to obtain a chemical analysis with closely 
checking duplicates. The correct Baume 
reading at the desired concentration can 
be readily calculated by the use of a 
suitable specific gravity formula. 




















Prof. 0. F. Hunziker 


Specific Gravity Formula 
The specific gravity formula is usable 
for both sweetened and unsweetened 
condensed. For our example we will use 
sweetened condensed so as to show also 
the correct specific gravity of the added 
sugar. The formula is as follows: 
100 
%F % 8.N F. % Sugar % Water = Specific Gravity 


Sp. Gr. Sp. Gr Sp. Gr. Sp. Gr 


The specific gravities at 60° F. for the 
above constituents are: 
Fat 0.93; S.N.F. 1.608; Sugar 1,589; Water 1 


Using U. S. Standard sweetened con- 
densed containing 8.5% fat 28.0% T. M. 
S.; and 45% sugar, the formula then reads 
as follows: 

100 


8.5 19.5 45 27 1.3057 at 60°F. 


+ + + 


9.93 1.608 1.589 


To convert spacific gravity to degrees 
Baume (°Be) the following formula is 
used: 


146 145 , or 145 145 33.95° Be at 60°F. 


Sp. Gr. 1.3057 


The temperature correction factor is 
0.03 for each ° F. Assuming that the pan 
sample is tested at 120° F. the correction 


of the Baume reading at 120° F. is as 
follows: 
33.95 — 10.03 & (120-60)} = 32.15° Be at 120°F 


Accuracy of Specific Gravity Formula 

The accuracy of the formula obviously 
depends upon the representativeness of 
the specific gravities allotted to each in- 
dividual constituent or group of milk 
constituents. It is conceded by the fore- 
most milk scientists that the figure 0.93 
is a reasonably constant specific gravity 
value for milk fat at 60 deg. F. For 
granulated sucrose the specific gravity 
at 60 deg. F. given in authoritative works 
centers uniformily around 1.589. On com 
sugar (dextrose), the specific gravity 
value is 1.545. If part of the added sugar 
is dextrose, that portion should be com- 
puted on the basis of a specific gravity 
value of 1.545. The specific gravity of 
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ECONOMICAL ° Convenient - EFFICIENT 


PRODUCT PROTECTION 


“KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 


Your savings start the moment you 
put “King Zeero” to work. Low cost, 
dependable product protection in 
the form of 32-34° ice water is con- 
stantly at your disposal to give you 
the most convenient and efficient 
method of cooling milk, cream, etc. 
The “King Zeero” Ice Builder con- 
nects directly to your refrigerating 


frigeration is required. Sweet water 
and brine may be changed at will. 
King Zeero not only provides low 
cost refrigeration, but affords addi- 
tional savings through space conser- 
vation, lower maintenance and oper- 
ating costs and less capital invested. 
Available in 1,600 to 10,000 pound 
ice capacity units. Multiple units 


es system and needs only a secondary can be connected in series. For day 
vill use water connection to your cooler. Ice in, day out product and profit pro- 
Ww also forms on plates during the off load tection, rely on the original “King 
added period. Circulated water releases Zeero” Ice Builder. Send for Bulle- 




















stored up cooling power when re- 





tin 74 for complete description. 

































































Gravity of 
THE KING ZEERO CO. 
for the 1447-55 MONTROSE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. | Patent Pending 
ater 1 2 
d con- : lis 
T. M. (URRERRRERSRSEESESEESSERSESESREESS 
1 reads : iE 
: 
; OPEN THE DOOR TO NEW ACCOUNTS EASILY 
it 60°F, , 3 
E 
legrees : ; . 
ula is : : You will even be welcomed by mother 
sy : : That's the experience of milk dealers using the National Baby Book in big cities 
— : OUR BABI ES : and small towns all over the country, to make new customers and build good will 
sae . . «. BUNDESEN . ‘ ° 
wh : —_ - A new baby in your community means a new customer to you, with the aid 
io a : - §— of the National Baby Book. This book written by Dr. Herman N. Bundeson, 
: a @) - with the collaboration of 50 famous baby specialists gives the new mother the vital 
120°F, . - : , ' 5 
: ur ae information she needs in the proper care and feeding of her baby. 12 supplementary 
te : Babies - §=_ booklets and your firm’s special message of congratulation on the inside front cover 
we : “Their Feeding, Care and to the new mother reminds her constantly of your thought and service to her. 
ch in- : See tea att 3 
milk : “ell by yong : The cost is trifling and the results are little short of astounding. 
fore- P il ona — F Over 9 million copies of this famous book have been distributed. 
0.93 : . y written book, com- 
avity 4 te with 12 bookl F ' ala oz 
— 5 aie Pa pre vase I3 The post-war period is here. Competition will steadily grow more keen 
- . fF — . . ° 
ravity d Just osk for your copies : White today for full details and names of industry leaders using this sales builder 
works 3... at no charge. - 
| com = fF 
ravity ; Weererre me 
sugar 
com- 221 N. LaSalle St 
ome NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO., I Chicagenan 
> of °9 nc. Chicago, IIL 
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S.N.] 
group of 


This 


sugar of 


is somewhat less constant. 
constituents of the 
milk, proteins and ash, each having a 
different specific gravity. 

The percentage 
S.N.I 
extent 


composition of the 
constituents is affected to 
by locality and season as affected 
by climate, breed, lactation and feed. In 
some localities and at certain seasons, the 
actual specific gravity of the S.N.F. group 
may deviate slightly from the value which 
I have assigned to it in the formula. In 
the case of 


some 


sweetened condensed milk, 
however, the constituents of the more 
constant specific gravities (fat and sugar) 


are so much more prominent quantita- 
tively than are the S.N.F., that minor 
local deviations of the actual specific 


solids-not-fat in the batch, 
trom the specific gravity value assigned 
to S.N.F. in the formula, do not notice- 
ably impair the accuracy of the results 
of the formula. The specific gravity form- 
ula can also be used to predict the cor- 
rect Baume reading for plain condensed 
and for evaporated milk. In these prod- 
ucts the Baume scale equilibrates so 
much more readily and there is so much 
more assurance of accuracy of their 
chemical analysis, that need for use of 
the formula here is léss urgent. 


gravity of 


Control of Quality 


In the main, the quality of all con- 
densed milk is controlled by four basic 
factors as follows: , 

1. Quality of the fresh milk. 

2. Standard of factory sanitation. 

3. Process of manufacture. 

4. Time and Temperature of storage. 


Effect of Quality of Fresh Milk 


The quality of condensed milk is no 
better than the quality of the fresh milk 
from which it is made. We cannot 
squeeze blood out of a turnip. High 
quality fresh milk is indispensable for 
high quality condensed milk. Assuming 
that the cows are in normal health, there 
are four major quality items of the fresh 
milk that count. These are flavor, clean- 
ness, acidity, and age. Just a word about 
each 

Flavor: It is generally considered that 
boiling under vacuum facilitates expul- 
sion of off-flavors which the fresh milk 
may contain. This is true to some extent 
of flavors that are volatile or volatilizable 
Most flavors that are absorbed by the milk 
from the surrounding atmosphere, such 
as barny flavor and odor and some of the 
feed and weed flavors are volatilizable 
by intense vacuum-heat treatment. Some 
feed flavors however are not volatile. 
They are water soluble and just won’t 
vield to vacuum treatment. They are 
locked up in the skimmilk fraction. To 
these belong wheat and rye _ pasture 


flavor. Because they are not volatilizable 
they become more intense in the con- 
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densed product due to increased concen- 
tration. They stay with the product dur- 
ing storage and reappear in the ice cream 
in which such condensed milk, sweet- 
ened or used. If the 
cows are taken off the wheat pasture 4 to 
5 hours before milking time, the flavor 
of the milk is usually normal. 


unsweetened, is 


The most effective means of inducing 
the producer to properly control the 
pasturing situation, taking the cows off 
these grain pasteures several hours be- 
fore milking time, is personal contact by 
the factory field man with these farms, 
backed up by consistent refusal and re- 
turn, on the part of the factory, of all 
milk tainted with these objectionable feed 
Havors. Solicitation of the County 
Agent’s office in support of these efforts 
has also been found helpful. Of course, 
to get worthwhile results, there must be 
cooperation between the factories buy- 
ing milk in such territories. The wheat 
and rye pasture is a real threat in some 
sections in late spring. When the cows 
have access to ragweed an intensely bit- 
ter flavor appears in the milk. Bacterial 
fermentation leading to protein decom- 
position also causes bitter flavor. 


Other Quality Factors 


Cleanliness in Production: The sanitary 
condition of the milk can that goes back 
to the farmer does a lot of potent talking 
to the farmer’s wife. If she is unwilling 
to place the freshly drawn sweet milk 
into dirty cans, the unclean can forces 
an added job upon her, the job of can 
washing. In addition, the condition of 
the can has a definite psychological effect 
on the farmer’s effort to produce clean 
milk. In the mind of the milk producer, 
cans that are clean, free from greasiness, 
dry and free from objectionable odor 
when opened upon return to the farm 
symbolize to him efficiency and integrity 
on the part of the factory. Such cans 
lend dignity to the task of milk produc- 
tion. In the presence of unclean cans, 
greasy to the touch, foul-smelling upon 
opening, and with a puddle of dirty wash 
water in the bottom, there lurks a tend- 
ency to encourage carelessness and a 
general let-down in the sanitary standard 
of the production and handling of milk 
on the farm. 


At best, manufacturing milk such as 
the condensery gets, does not have to 
meet Grade A requirements. The char- 
acter and amount of extraneous material 
that collects on filters in the factory milk 
line and in the bowl of the centrifugal 
milk clarifier, suggests that there is ample 
room for improvement of the quality of 
the farmers’ milk. The most direct and 
simple means to accomplish a clean-up, 
of the milk supply lies in the intelligent 
use of the sediment test at regular short 
intervals, followed or accompanied by 
field work done by quality-minded, live 





field men who are familiar with the farm. 
ers problems and who can talk his 


language. 

Temperature and Age of Fresh Milk: 
These factors largely determine the bac. 
terial count and the acidity of milk. They 


dissipate control of heat stability in un? 
sweetened condensed, and of age thick. 
ening in sweetened condensed. They 


can be accurately checked by the acid 
test and the methylene blue reduction 
test. In well established condensery milk 
supply territory where quality improve. 
ment field work has been done consis- 
tently over a period of years, the accom- 
plishment of a 5-hour color retaining 
period may be expected. This indicates 
a gratifying standard of bacterial purity, 


Factory Sanitation: Stainless steel on 
the milk side of all equipment and hon- 
est-to-goodness vacuum pan sanitation 
are the cornerstones of quality protecting 
factory sanitation. It is not enough to 
scrub the steam coils and jacket in the 
bottom of the pan clean. There is need 
also of scrubbing down and rinsing the 
vapor space, dome and gooseneck until 
thoroughly clean, and steaming until 
piping hot before use next morning. 


Manufacture and Storage: The effect 
of process of manufacture and time and 
temperature of storage on the quality of 
the resulting product can be discussed 
most helpfully by reference to the spe- 
cific kind of condensed milk involved 
and its most likely defects. 

Unsweetened Condensed 

Take unsweetened condensed for ex- 
ample. The flavor of both plain and 
superheated depends mainly on the qual- 
ity of the fresh milk. In addition, the 
super-heated product has a slight but 
definite cooked flavor. The viscosity of 
plain condensed is controlled principally 
by its concentration and by holding the 
forewarming temperature sufficiently low 
to prevent excessive heat stability. If a 
stiff liver is desired superheating is re- 
sorted to. In fall when there is danger 
of cracking, raise the forewarming tem- 
perature slightly. 

These products, of course, are not ster- 
ile and they contain no added sugar to 
preserve them. They are mostly quick- 
consumption products and long keeping 
quality is not a factor. Because of their 
susceptibility to bacterial spoilage, fac- 
tory sanitation is doubly important and 
the finished product needs to be cooled 
promptly to 45 deg. F. or slightly below. 
If intended for quick use, they may be 
held at that temperature until needed. 


Frozen Plain Condensed and 
Superheated Condensed 
Considerable experimental work has 
been done within recent years with froz- 
en plain and superheated condensed. The 
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results suggest that conversion of surplus 
skimmilk during the flush season (spring 
and early summer) into the form of these 
concentrated products, freezing them and 
carrying them in cold storage over to 
the time of diminishing production and 
increasing shortage (midsummer and fall) 
promises to be a possibility of distinct 
economic importance. The chief decid- 
ing factor of the practicability of the 
storage plan obviously lies in the ques- 
tion of quality of the condensed product 
at the end of such storage period. 


This question of keeping quality of 
plain, and frozen superheated 
condensed milk has been studied by nu- 
merous investigators. In details the re- 
sults are not in complete agreement. 
There is consistent accord, however, on 
the following basic points: 


frozen 


1. The freezing, as such, appears to 
have no noticeable detrimental effect, but 
prolonged storage in frozen condition 
tends to cause instability of the proteins. 

2. The proteins of ice cream mixes 
made from frozen products are less stable 
than those of mixes made from fresh 
products. 


3. The frozen superheated condensed 
skimmilk yields to protein precipitation 
sooner than frozen plain condensed milk. 

4. At 0 deg. F. frozen plain condensed 
skimmilk may be held at the most for 
about three months without noticeable 
damage to the quality of the ice cream. 
Longer holding tends to show a curdled 
appearance upon melting. 

5. At 0 deg. F. superheated condensed 
skimmilk tends to show signs of protein 
precipitation after one month cold stor- 
age and the development of a rough and 
curdy appearance is accelerated with con- 
tinued storage. 

6. The above results suggest that 
frozen plain condensed skimmilk made 
from a good quality of fresh skimmilk, 
may safely be stored for a period not to 
exceed three months. It is apparent also, 
that it is unsafe to hold in cold storage 
frozen superheated condensed skimmilk 
for a period in excess of two to three 
weeks. 


In addition a process has been de- 
veloped for the production of frozen 
plan condensed milk in the consumer 
package. When milk is frozen without 
agitation, however, the fat-in-skimmilk 





emulsion is destroyed, causing churning 
rt oiling off when the frozen product is 
defrosted. This is believed to be due to 
internal pressures developed in the con- 
galing mass, as a-result of initial surface 
reezing followed by expansion of the 
water in the body of the product as it is 
wnverted into ice. This difficulty was 
wercome by Doan and Leeder of Penn- 
ylvania Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tio by initial partial freezing in an ice 
team freezer and packaging in consumer 
packages followed by final freezing under 
wnditions the same as are provided for 
lardening ice cream. 
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The results on keeping quality of frozen 
plain condensed and superheated con- 
densed, summarized above, do not apply 
to frozen plain condensed that is melted, 
reconstituted and used for fluid milk pur- 


poses. The milk so reconstituted lacks 
keeping quality. It will not withstand 
prolonged storage. Its keeping quality is 
similar to that of pasteurized milk. It 
should be consumed, or otherwise _util- 
ized promptly after reconstitution. 


Sweetened Condensed 


Sweetened condensed continues to be 
much in demand, both for direct human 
nutrition and for use in the prepared 
food industry. 


During the 4 war years 1941-1944 the 





annual production averaged 133 per cent 
greater than it was during the 4 pre- 
war (1937-40) vears. It’s large increase 
bespeaks its high value nutritionally. Its 
high concentration of success insures de- 
pendable keeping quality even under ad- 
verse climatic conditions, and even afte1 
the container has been opened. In addi- 
tion, the profligate expenditure of human 
energy in war activities called for an 
ample supply of readily digestible energy 
—generating carbohydrates in the food 
ration of the soldier. Sweetened 
densed milk with its high sucrose con- 
tent provided a particularly well bal- 
anced food for the purpose. 


con- 


I realize that a large portion of the 
tremendous increase in the production 
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of sweetened condensed was shipped 
abroad for direct human consumption, 
while the manufacturer of bulk con- 
densed milk has in mind supplying the 
prepared food factory. But surely any 
market of sweetened condensed milk is 
desirable as long as there is a satisfac- 
tory return. During war much of this 
product went overseas in the bulk pack- 
age, regardless of the use it was put to 
when it reached its destination. In fact, 
the white oak paraffine-lined 6-hoop bar- 
rel, filled to an outage of 2% inches, 
proved a very satisfactory container. By 
thorough-going tests of overseas ship- 
ments it was found to be air-tight, mois- 
ture-proof and gas-proof. In case of 
shipwreck it can be depended upon to 
float ashore and to withstand exposure 
to adverse conditions of climate and 
handling without damage to contents. 
They will need sweetened condensed 
milk in the Asiatic East, in China, in 
Japan, as well as in western Asia and 
Eastern Europe for years to come. There 
must be brokerage houses that would be 
glad to receive sweetened condensed in 
bulk package and organize its distribu- 
tion in their own way. This would great- 
ly extend the outlets of this product in 
the bulk package. It would lower the 
cost of container, shipping and storage, 
and would take care of surplusses here 
at home. 


Whether marketed in this country or 


abroad, much of the annual output of 
this product is stored or in transit for 
one to six months and often longer. 
Hence, keeping quality is important. This 
product, if made from milk or skimmilk 
of inferior quality or if not manufac- 
tured right, may develop some defects 
that will definitely hurt its marketability 
and in some cases may cause spoilage 
and complete loss. The more common 
defects under such conditions are ran- 
cidity, mould buttons, gassy fermenta- 
tion, age thickening and sugar sediment. 
Rancid flavor and mould buttons are 
undoubtedly the most representative bulk 
sweetened condensed 


defects. Because 


of limitation of time, I shall conclude my 
remarks with a few brief words on the 
causes and prevention of these two 
defects. 


Rancidity 


This off-flavor is due to the presence 
in the milk of the enzyme lipase. The 
enzyme splits the milk fat, liberating the 
fatty acids, some of which have an in- 
tense rancid odor and flavor. The 
enzyme is inherent in milk. It is present 
at milking time. In addition some species 
of bacteria and molds are capable of 
secreting lipase. In order to avoid ran- 
cid flavor, therefore, this enzyme must 
be destroyed or inactivated. Forewarm- 
ing to 170 deg. F. for ten minutes in- 
activates the enzyme in the absence of 
added sugar. If sugar is added before 
the milk has reached this temperature, 
the enzyme and the germs producing it, 
are more resistant to heat. In such case 
higher temperatures such as 185 deg. F. 
or above are needed. 


Care must also be taken that no raw 
milk leaks into the forewarmed milk be- 
tween forewarmer and vacuum pan and 
that at no step in manufacture polluted 
water gets into the milk, as such water 
usually contains microorganisms that are 
capable of secreting the rancidity pro- 
ducing enzyme into the milk. Obviously 
the fresher and cleaner the fluid milk, 
the better are the chances for relative 
freedom of the milk from this tvpe of 
organisms. 


Mold Buttons 


Mold buttons are perhaps the most 
common defect of sweetened bulk milk. 
They are caused by a species of mold 
that is readily destroyed at the usual 
forewarming temperature. This mold, 
Aspergillus repens, however, is widely 
distributed in nature. It is almost in- 
variably found in unclean and incom- 
pletely sterilized equipment and in pol- 
luted air. The development of mold but- 
tons is therefore due to contamination 
of the product between forewarmer and 


barrel with this mold. Absence of mold 
buttons in the product held in ordinary 
storage suggests masterful control of 
factory sanitary supervision. Storage at 
60 deg. F. or below prevents this mold 
development and guards against the ap-. 
pearance of mold buttons. 


Summarizing my brief remarks, the 
following facts appear obvious: 


1. In order to control composition of 
the finished product — especially ot sweet- 
ened condensed milk, in 2 manner that 
complies with legal standards and with 
the percentage of fat and solids-not-fat and 
of sugar demanded by the purchaser, and 
to avoid putting more solids into the 
product than is actually required, applica- 
tion of the specific gravity formula will 
prove useful. 


2. For dependable control of quality 
of the finished product, fresh sweet milk 
produced and handled under sanitary 
conditions, and a high standard of factory 
sanitation are indispensable. 

3. For dependable prevention of speci- 
fic condensed milk defects that jeopardize 
the marketable properties of the finished 
product there is need, in addition, to the 
precautions previously listed, of suitable 
manufacturing methods of proven merit, 
and efficiently supervised. 


-— 
-—- 


OLD-TIME DRIVER DIES 





Alvan L. Saurman, 74, for 35 years 
milk dispatcher of Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Company in Philadelphia, died 
April 19 at the home of his son, Byron, 
at Audubon, N. J. 

He was widely known among Phila- 
delphia milkshed dairymen whose milk 
he routed from the farm to city distribut- 
ing plants. Forty-nine years in the milk 
business, he started in 1896 as a route 
driver for the Supplee company, became 
a dispatcher in 1910 and retired last De- 
cember, the second oldest member, in 
service, in the Supplee 20-Year Club. 

Surviving are his widow, Eva B. Saur- 
man, his son, Byron, a daughter, Mrs. 
Elsie M. Buch of Wycombe, Pa., and two 
grandchildren. 
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Baby Book Promotion 


Distributors of Dr. Bundesen’s Publi- 
cation Outline Advantages of Build- 
ing Sales Through Infant Channels 


The National Baby Book Co., Inc., in 
Chicago, contacts the hospitals for the 
dairy, and secures their permission to 
place these books throughout their ma- 
temity rooms. These books carry no out- 
side advertising with the exception of 
the front cover, which presents compli- 
ments of the dairy. New Mothers and 
Mothers-to-be are invited to secure a 
free copy of the book “Our Babies” and 
the monthly supplements at the dairy 
specified. 


The hospital then loans these books to 
convalescing mothers, who, upon leaving 
the hospital, may contact the dairy in 
order to secure their own gift copy of 
the book and supplements. Many dairies 
ae reported using these books, despite 
the shortages of milk, butter, equip- 
ment and labor, for the reason that 
they realize the time is not too far olf 
when they will again become highly 
competitive. 

According to The National Baby Book 
Company, “there are many ways in 
which the mother can be reached, and 
recognizing that families with new born 
babies are immediate milk customers, 
many milk dealers have systematically 
and successfully cultivated such _pros- 
pects by making available to new moth- 
es, specially prepared material on the 
care of infants, through their route men 
or representatives of the dairy calling 
it the homes of these new prospects. Or 
the names may be taken from published 
reports in the daily newspaper, and con- 
gatulatory cards sent to each one, invit- 
ing them to obtain their copy of the 
hook and the supplements that fall due 
each month thereafter. 


“Many dairies handle this problem in 
the following manner. They secure the 
list of new names from the daily paper. 
These names, addresses and birth dates 
ae typed on a card and filed in numer- 
ical order. Numerical order means as 
todate of birth, so that if a week covers 
fom the 2nd to 9th of a month, these 
books would be put out on the 10th or 
llth. A girl in the office prepares these 
books once a week. The first book is 
dlivered by the route foreman or a 
tained representative in the field. Then 
the twelve supplements are distributed, 
me each month, by the route men.” 


ian 
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M. E. HALE RE-ELECTED 


Evansville, Ind.—Marty E. Hale, gen- 
tal manager of the Koch Dairy Com- 
pany, was re-elected president of the 
Mik Distributors Association of Evans- 
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ville at a meeting of the organization 
held April 25. Mr. Hale has long been 
prominent in dairy industry circles in 
the Evansville area. 

The Koch concern, which has head- 
quarters at 317-319 North Main St., spe- 
cializes in the distribution of all dairy 
products, and has been a leader in the 
field of selling homogenized milk. 


oe 
NEW YORK DIVISION 


In anticipation of a vastly expanding 
market in the export field, York Corpora- 
tion, prominent manufacturer of refrig- 
eration and air conditioning equipment, 
has formed an International Division with 
headquarters at 50 Broadway, New York 
City, according to S. E. Lauer, President. 

James C. Tweedell, who has been 


York’s export manager since 1935 and 

acting general sales manager during the 

war period, is now manager of the new 

division. S. L. Cordis is the assistant 

manager, and C. E. Renninger is sales 

manager of the International unit. 
$< ———__— 


$200,000 ARKANSAS FIRE 


Jonesboro, Ark.—The Midwest Dairy 
Products Co. plant here was gutted by a 
$200,000 fire recently. William Cald- 
well, manager, announced that the plant 
will be rebuilt as soon as materials can 
be obtained. 


—_——$$$ a ————<—_— 


BUYS UP-STATE DAIRY 


Warrensburg, N. Y.—The Daisy Dairy 
of Glens Falls has purchased the Hull's 
Century Dairy here. 
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First Annual Meeting 


American Bulk Condensed Milk Assn. 
Holds Initial Gathering in Further- 


ance of Industry Welfare 


The first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bulk Condensed Milk Association 
is now a matter of history, but its bene- 
ficial effects will probably continue for 
some time. 


This was probably the largest gather- 
ing of bulk condensed milk 
turers in the history of the industry. 
There was probably not a man present 
who did not make a new 
acquaintances. This is one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of a convention of this 
kind. Knowing one another more inti- 
mately makes it much easier for us to 
pull together as an industry. 


manutac- 


number oft 


Those who attended the convention, 
both members and non-members seemed 
to be unanimous in their feeling that this 
Association has already justified _ its 
existence although up to the present, 
practically all of the efforts of its officers 
and directors have been devoted to the 
developing of membership and complet- 
ing the organization. 


Although late trains delayed starting 
on time, the program went along quite 
smoothly. Each speaker handled his 
subject well and was able to hold the 
attention of his audience. The program 
committee did an excellent job of select- 
ing a diversified list of subjects for dis- 
cussion. The well attended get-together 
dinner in the evening with its short 
snappy entertainment seemed to fulfill 
its purpose of a good fellowship gath- 
ering. 

There was a registration of seventy- 
seven. Several more attended without 
registering. 

Board of Directors and Officers 

During the business session the fol- 
lowing men were elected to the Board 


of Directors: Bert Anderson, Ottawa, 


Kansas; B. F. Beach, Adrian, Michigan; 
D. A. Beebe, Bradford, Vermont; L. P. 
Douglas, New York, N. Y.; Harry Ger- 
land, Rice Lake, Wisconsin; E. E. Has- 
kell, Chicago, Illinois; W. M. Hawk, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; A. B. Holin, Momence, 
Illinois; L. M. Hoyt, Pullman, Michigan; 
W. E. Jensen, Carthage, Missouri; O. A. 
Kielsmeier, Watseka, Illinois; D. B. Mac- 
Collom, Schenectady, N. Y.; Walter Page, 
Toledo, Ohio; J. M. Punderson, Rochest- 
er, Minnesota; E. L. Widemire, Syla- 
cauga, Alabama. 


The after the convention 
elected the following officers: President, 


Directors, 





H. C. Darger, Executive Secretary 
of American Bulk Condensed Milk Association 


L. P. Douglas, New York, N. Y.; Vice- 
President, A. B. Holin, Momence, IIli- 
nois; Treasurer, O. A. Kielsmeier, Wat- 
seka, Illinois; Secretary, Bert Anderson, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


The directors also elected an executive 
committee to function between meetings 
of the board of directors. The members 
of this committee are: Bert Anderson, 
Ottawa, Kansas; B. F. Beach, Adrian, 
Michigan; Harry Gerland, Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin; E. E. Haskell, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; L. M. Hoyt, Pullman, Michigan; 
A. B. Holin, Momence, Illinois; O. A. 
Kielsmeier, Watseka, Illinois. 


A resolution recommending that OPA 
activities be discontinued after June 30th 
was approved. 

Another resolution recommending the 
immediate removal of ceiling prices on 
all dairy products was also approved 


Statement by H. C. Darger 


“Your new executive secretary has been 
on the job just about one month. Al. 
though I have been connected with the 
dairy industry most of my business life. 
my actual experience in the condensed 
milk limited to the 
operation of a small evaporator pan in 
one of the plants of a rather large organ- 
ization of which I was the chief execu. 
tive. I also participated in developing 
a marketing agreement for the evaporat- 
ed and condensed milk industry back in 
1933 while connected with the dairy sec- 
tion of the A.A.A. in Washington, D. C 
However, I do find that I have many 
more acquaintances in this industry than 
I had expected. 


business has been 


“During the month that I have been 
associated with you I have gained con- 
siderable knowledge of what should be 
expected of the chief executive of your 
association. I should from now on be 
able to get into full swing in carrying 
on the duties of my office. 


“The officers of your association have 
been most helpful and patient during the 
past month, while I have been getting 
my bearings. Mr. Maughan has also 
been very kind in giving any advice or 
information I have asked for. 


“I want to say at this time that I feet 
that Mr. Maughan and the membership 
committee have done a good job of build- 
ing the membership of the association 
to its present status. I hope we can 
double our enrollment during the next 
few months in order to bring our asso- 
ciation to the strength that will make it 
most effective. An organization large in 
numbers and well financed can exert an 
influence which will place us on an equal- 
ity with other branches of the dairy 





You.can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT’ 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 





STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 








GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


NEOCID* DDT compositions, developed by the origina- 


tors of DDT insecticides, are demonstrating spectacular 
results in the control of flies, mosquitoes and midges. 
These proven DDT formulations are available for use in 
dusts, in solutions and as a wettable powder for spraying 


Let Geigy help you solve your pest control problem— 
Profit by our years of research and productien experi- 
ence. Get your DDT facts from the source. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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industry. We should endeavor to build 
a program which will change the bulk 
condensed milk industry from its present 
more or less, “War baby” status to a 
fourishing peace time business. We all 
dislike having bulk condensed milk 
dassed as an end product for surplus 
milk which has no place else to go. We 
must develop a demand which will con- 
tinue after the sugar scarcity has dis- 
appeared and we have returned to a 
normal buyer’s market. 


“I could discuss possible ways and 
means of developing and maintaining 
demand and could also enumerate and 
discuss other possible functions of this 
association, but I do not wish to encroach 
upon subjects Walter Page and others 
will discuss later in this program. 

“Your executive secretary expects to 
be a servant of your industry. He likes 
the policy of working with committees 
appointed for specific purposes. Experi- 
ence has shown that proper functioning 
committees of practical men in an in- 
dustry advising with and backing up an 
association secretary will bring more satis- 
factory results than to depend exclusively 
upon the judgment of the Secretary. 
We would welcome the appointment of 
several standing committees, among 
which would be: 1. An Executive Com- 
mittee; 2. A Finnance Committee; 3. A 
Legislative Committee; 4. A Research 
Committee; 5. A Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards; 6. A Quality Im- 
provement Committee; 7. A Membership 
Committee. 

“In closing I wish to state that your 
executive secretary always welcomes ad- 
vice and criticism from officers and mem- 
bers. Every member should feel that he 
has a voice in the affairs of the associa- 
tion. All our activities should be open 
and above-board. You can rest assured, 
however, that production figures sub- 
mitted to us by individual members are 
kept strictly confidential. Such figures 
are not available even to officers of the 
association other than the executive 
secretary. 


“By pulling together in harmony we 
should be able to make this a real service 
organization. If it does not render a ser- 
vice to the industry, it should not and 
will not survive. I am enthusiastic over 
the prospects of this becoming a real 
strong Association.” 


i ae — 


CHARLES E. SOMMER DIES 





His Creative Ability Aided National 
Dairy Council Programs 
Charles E. Sommer, director of pro- 
duction .or the National Dairy Council, 
passed away in Chicago March 26, at 
the age of 51. He had in ill 
health for more than two years and his 


been 


death, while not a surprise, was a dis- 
tinct shock to his many friends in the 


dairy industry and in Dairy Council 
work. 
Mr. Sommer earned his degree in 


architectural engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
He traveled _ exten- 
sively in Europe and 
was doing advanced 
work at Sorbonne, 
Paris, at the outbreak 
of World War I. At 
that time, he enlisted 
in the French Army. 
A period of rehabili- 
tation work with the 
American Army of Occupation gave him 
another excellent opportunity to see 
Europe first hand and to learn much of 
the problems of malnutrition which were 
to be of such vital interest to him in 
later years. 

In 1922 the National Dairy Council 
arranged with him to develop his play 
for boys entitled, “Health Circus.” It 
was a huge success and was staged be- 
fore thousands of schools and civic 
groups. During the following twelve 
years, he wrote fifteen successful plays 
for the National Dairy Council. 

On December 1, 1927, Mr. 
joined the staff of the National Dairy 





Cc. E, Sommer 


Sommer 


Council. During the first few years, his 
work was primarily writing plays and 
developing exhibits. 


As educational materials for the Na- 
tional Dairy Council assumed greater 
importance, Mr. Sommer showed a rare 
ability to aid in the creation of appro- 
priate materials for groups. of all ages 
and all types. His associates in this 
work, both in the educational and pro- 
fessional fields, were high in their praise 
of his ability and his ideals. -One of his 
outstanding accomplishments the 
development of the idea and the creation 
of a dairy industry exhibit at the Cen 
tury of Progress of Chicago. 


Was 


Few persons appreciated friends 
did Charles Sommer. His abilities have 
made a lasting place for him in the 
work of the organization he served. His 
integrity, his deep sincerity of purpose 
and his fineness of character are indel- 
ibly stamped in the minds of his friends. 

———— > o 


lS 


NEW PLANT FOR MISSOURI 





Monett, Mo.—Officials of the Missouri 
Farmers Association announced recently 
plans of the organization for the con- 
struction here at an early date of a 
$500,000 milk processing plant. A fleet 
of approximately one hundred insulated 
pick-up trucks will be operated over an 
area within a radius of thirty miles of 
Monett. 

ee 


NEW UP-STATE MILK PLANT 


Akeley, N. Y.—Work has begun on the 
new plant here of the Roselake Dairies, 
Inc., of Bear Lake, Pa., and Ridgewood, 
N. Y. It is expected that construction 
will be completed late in June. 


NEW DELAWARE DEALER 


Wilmington, Del.—The Meadow Brook 
Dairy, Inc., has recently been incorpor- 
ated here with a capital stock issue of 
$50,000. The firm’s principal office is 
with Prentice Hall, Inc. 
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KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


ORDER FROM plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIRECT 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 





New Mojonnier “Food” 
Tia 1946 ISSUE of “Food”, latest 


in the well known series of Mojon- 

nier Bros. Co. house organs, has 
just gone out to our industry. The new 
“Food” magazine contains a well bal- 
anced array of informative, illustrated 
articles on new methods in processing, 
including cooling, storing, heating, con- 


densing and filling. 


Mojonnicsr 


food | 





| 
| 
j 





An introductory statement by Timothy 
Mojonnier heads this interesting number 
which carries such features as “Citrus 
Juice Packing,” “Anheuser-Busch,” “Os- 
trich Eggs Engage Interest,” “Modern 
Machines Outshine Arabian Nights,” and 
others. 

A copy of “Food”, may be obtained 
by writing direct to Mojonnier Bros. Co., 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, IIl. 


Aluminum Cases 
M ite BOTTLE CASES made of 


aluminum are now available for 

delivery in any quantity, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Gulf 
Metal Products Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas, which is the national distributing 
agency for “Lifetime Aluminum Milk 
Cases,” manufactured by a group of 
men who formerly built B-29 planes for 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. 


These aluminum cases are described 
as being scientifically designed to with- 
stand severeshocks, strains and wear en- 
countered under all conditions in milk 
transportation. They will stack right 
along with old style wooden milk cases 
and have the added advantage of weigh- 
ing only 6% pounds. 


Full particulars and prices on these 
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aluminum bottle cases will be gladly 
sent upon request to Gulf Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 804 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Spring Cleaning 
OW ADVANCED chemical ma- 
terials and scientific techniques are 
helping milk handling and _pro- 
cessing plants meet some of the critical 
sanitation problems of the flush-milk 
season, is described in “Springtime Dairy 
Cleaning,” feature article of the March- 
April issue of the Oakite News Service, 
external publication of Oakite Products, 
Inc. 

The article summarizes for dairy super- 
intendents and sanitarians methods cre- 
ated in the modern chemical laboratory 
to help break three major dairy sanita- 
tion bottlenecks; removal of milkstone; 
daily dissolution of protein deposits on 
equipment surfaces; control of thermo- 
philic and thermoduric bacteria. Des- 
cribed are mildly acidic chemical com- 
pounds specially designed for quickly 
breaking the hold of calcium phospate, 
milkstone’s binding-to-metal agent. The 
resume also covers the newer alkaline- 
type detergents which are said to se- 
quester lime contents of water supplies 
to help prevent the formation of insol- 
uble precipitates. A brief discussion of 
chemical sterilization stresses the im- 
portant relationship between the low 
alkaline-ph of chlorine solutions and 
fast, effective bacteria destruction. 

Copies of this issue of Oakite News 
Service are available upon request. 
Write to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Odorless Disinfectant 
o~ PRODUCTS, INC., has an- 


nounced the development of Kelite 

Ke-Cide, deodorizer and germicide. 
Designed to do a complete job, it is 
said to be thorough in its germicidal 
and deodorizing action and incorporates 
detergent qualities as well. 


Kelite Ke-Cide is a powdered material 
used by dissolving in water. Its strength 
makes necessary the use of only small 
amounts. At the recommended con- 
centration it is non-corrosive, non-toxic 
and non-irritating. 


High in germ killing powers, its 
phenol coefficient is 4.4 which provides 
at least 50 per cent safe margin over 
most other germicides. It is a stable 
compound and loses little of its effect 
when exposed to the air, insuring long 
lasting germicidal potency. Its disin- 
fectant qualities are particularly fitted 
for the many exacting sanitizing and 
sterilizing tasks in the dairy industry. 
Cans,* tanks, fittings and other dairy 
equipment can be quickly and _thor- 
oughly sterilized, according to a recent 
announcement. 


Aluminum Closure; 


EW ALUMINUM milk bottle clog. 

ures, manufactured by the Base 

Mfg. Co., Inc., of Indianapolis ang 
marketed under the trade name Econ-0. 
Seal Aluminum Closure, in a recent bul. 
letin, are described as being sanitary 
dirt-proof, moisture-proof and non-toxic 
These closures are designed to cover the 
pouring lip of the bottle without the 
need for inner caps. Following exten. 
tive tests, these closures have been ap- 
proved by board of health authorities 
and in the laboratory of the Massachu. 
setts Bonding and Insurance Company, 


These closures are described as being 
simple to remove and replaceable. They 
are made in twelve attractive colors for 
easy identification by both dairyman and 
consumer. The Basca company manu. 
factures automatic feeding and capping 
equipment with interchangeable heads 
for 48 mm., 51 mm., and 56 mm. bottle 
finishes. 


Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, is 
distributor for Econ-O-Seal Closures. 
Feeding and capping equipment is leased 
to dairies on a yearly basis, with factory 
installation. 





Consumer education and merchandis- 
ing kits will be sent to dairymen on re- 
quest to Crescent Paper Co., 209 West 
Georgia Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Emeri-Crete Flooring 
EAVY-DUTY NON-SKID _ non- 
H absorbent and acid-resistant in- 
dustrial flooring is described in 
detail in an illustrated bulletin just re 
leased by Walter Maguire Co., Inc., 
New York. Known as Emeri-Crete, the 
flooring discussed is made with Cortland 
emery aggregate, ascientifically blended 
aggregate of 100 per ‘cent selected 
emery, to which only cement and water 


are added. 


Cmparative strength analysis of pop- 
ular flooring materials used in plants 
and warehouses are charted in the book- 
let. There are numerous _ installation 
photos and user-experiences drawn from 
such fields as food, dairies and others. 


Properties of Emeri-Crete flooring are 
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presented by means of scientific tests, 
detail facts, photographs in use and 
through an explanation of the properties 
of Cortland emery aggregate. 


This bulletin, No. 601, can be ob- 
tained from Walter Maguire Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Penco DDT 


NEW EIGHT-PAGE color booklet 

has been prepared by the Penn- 

sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany to describe its five Penco DDT 
products for the agricultural and insecti- 
cide industries and give some basic facts 
about DDT itself. 


The booklet explains exactly what 
DDT is, how it can best be used, what 
limitations it has and where it excels in 
insect control. 


The five Penco products described are 
Penco DB-50—a specially compounder 
dry powdered dust base containing 50 
per cent DDT Technical for use by man- 
ufacturers in preparing finished agricul- 
tural and household insecticides; Penco 
WB-50—a micron-sized powder contain- 
ing 50 per cent DDT and special wet- 
ting agents to provide for easy mixture 
with water and a resulting water sus- 
pension spray; Penco Cattle Spray—a 
dry, wettable micron-sized powder that 
remains suspended in water with a min- 
imum of agitation. It contains 50 per cent 
DDT and may be used as a cattle spray 
or dip as well as a barn spray; Penco 
Emulsion Concentrate—mixed with water 
it forms a very stable emulsion for use 
where a minimum visible residue is de- 
sired; Penco Solvent Concentrate—a con- 
centrate primarily intended for use by 
manufacturers of fly sprays. 


The booklet contains full instructions 
for preparing various dilutions of the 
fve products as well as complete in- 
structions for their use, and what insects 
they control. Copies may be obtained 
by writing the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 


facturing Company, 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Milk Can Truck 


NITED WELDED PRODUCTS 

CO. of Oshkosh, Wis., recently an- 

nounced the design and manufac- 
ture of a new and unique type of hand 
truck for lifting and carrying two 8- or 
10-gallon milk cans. 


With the aid of special hooks con- 
structed in a band attached to the all 
steel tube frame and rod at the bottom, 
which is shaped to the form of the stand- 
ard cylinder type milk cans, the operator 
can lift and carry heavy loads with ease. 

It is light in weight, equipped with 
large easy rolling pneumatic tires. 


Step Ladder 

ARTICULARLY ADAPTABLE for 

use in the dairy industry, a new 

aluminum folding step ladder has 

just been introduced by the Aluminum 
Ladder Company, Worthington, Pa. 





The new ladder is recommended for 
use in dairies because it can be cleaned 
and sterilized as often as necessary with- 
out danger of its strength being im- 
paired. In addition, its clean appearance 


compliments the stainless steel equip- 
ment which prevails in most dairies. 
Easily portable because of its extreme 
light weight, the ladder is ideal for 
cleaning pasteurizers, pipelines and other 
overhead equipment, as well as for build- 
ing maintenance. 


The new ladder is constructed en- 
tirely from Aluminum Alloy 52S, having 
a tensile strength of 37,000 lbs. per 
square inch. It is available in 4 foot, 5 
foot and 6 foot models, the 5 foot size 
weighing only 16 lbs. All sizes are fitted 
with non-skid treads for safety. 


The manufacturer will be glad to fur- 
nish additional specifications and prices 
upon request. 


Nukemite 


UKEMITE, a new acid and alkali 
N proof plastic coating, has been an- 

nounced by the Nukem Products 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


An attractively illustrated brochure 
describes the many applications of this 
product as well as a description of its 
composition and qualifications. 


Copies of this booklet will be sent 
upon request to the Nukem Products 
Corp. 


Rototiller 
W snail PRIMARILY designed for 


small farm operators, the Roto- 

tiller farm machine is being widely 
purchased by large farm owners as 
well, according to G. O. Britton, director 
of farm sales for Graham-Paige Motors 
Corp. 


Designed for the small farmer, the line 
of attachments on the Rototiller machine 
are of considerable utility value on the 
large farm. A sickle bar attachment, 
which fastens to the front of the machine, 
helps keep fence rows and field corners 
free of weeds. Volume porduction has 
begun on a self-propelled model, avail- 
able in a 20-inch or 26-inch tillage width, 
he revealed. 
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NEW 


conveyor systems. 


P. O. Box 96 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONVEYORS 


The A-I FLEXIBLE LINK CONVEYOR 
Provides these Outstanding Features: 
CHAIN DRIVES AROUND A CORNER. 
ELIMINATION OF CORNER BRACKET DRIVES. 
MINIMUM NUMBER OF MOVING PARTS. 
CHAIN LINKS ARE IN ONE PLECE. 
NO PINS, COTTER PINS, RIVETS OR SET SCREWS. 
A LINK OR LINKS CAN BE REMOVED WITH THE 
HANDS WITHOUT THE USE OF TOOLS. . . . 


The A-1 FLEXIBLE LINK CHAIN is widely used for replacements on 


Send for illustrated booklet describing A-1 
Flexible Link Chains and 


A-1 BOTTLING MACHINERY COMPANY 





A-1 Conveyors 


DOVER, New Jersey 
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The Rototiller machine and its tillage 
attachments are valuable to the large 
farm, Britton believes, because the small 
walking model can pass through narrow 
gates and is ideal for reworking poultry 
runs and feed lots. The Rototiller ma- 
chine is also of value in preparing seed- 
beds for gardens and small plots whose 
size hinders a proper preparation by large 
equipment, 
Steam-Pak Generator 
NEW 12-PAGE BOOKLET en- 
titled “Facts and Figures” has been 
issued by the industrial division 
of York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pennsylvania. 
The booklet covers the case history of an 
installation of a Steam-Pak generator, 
manufactured by York-Shipley in a prom- 
inent dairy. 

Attractively printed in green and 
black, the booklet shows how the Steam- 
Pak generator handled the varying load 
requirements for high pressure process 
steam and low pressure heating steam, 
by furnishing steam at a steady pressure, 
regardless of the demand. 

Well illustrated, the booklet shows 
cross-sections of the steam generating 
equipment and graphically presents its 
installation advantages. Also shown is 
a boiler room photograph of the new 
equipment and a letter from the dairy 
owner giving data on the operating cost 
of the Steam-Pak unit. 

One of the features of the piece is a 
series of fuel comparison charts with 
which the costs of oil for heating pur- 
poses are compared with other fuels. 

The York-Shipley line of Steam-Pak 
generators runs from 15 to 100 h.p. using 
No. 3, 5, or 6 oil, available for either 
high or low pressure steam. Copies of 
this booklet, No. ID-46-1H, will be sent 
by the manufacturer upon request. 

Synthetic Tires 

NDUSTRIAL TIRES made with a 

special synthetic rubber compound to 

resist the destructive action of oils, 
greases and salt brine, as well as other 


severe service conditions are announced 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


The special compound can be fur- 
nished on industrial tires of all standard 
sizes, in both the Vulc-On and Pressed- 
On types manufactured by the company. 


In addition to resisting the destructive 
action of greases and brines, the 
new compound has less rolling resistance 
than regular construction industrial tires 
made with either natural or GR-S govern- 
ment synthetic rubber, and has much 
more resistance to cutting and chipping. 


oils, 


Plate Refrigerators 
NFORMATION relative to the better 
storage and transportation of perish- 
able products at low cost is now avail- 

able in a new catalog offered by the 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing Company ot 
Lansing, Mich. This catalog combines 











specific refrigeration data with a des- 
cription of product features and uses. It 
contains simple, lucid charts showing 
how to compute both low and high tem- 
perature plate requirements. It tells the 
specific and latent heats of various per- 
ishable products. In addition it contains 
complete instructions for determining the 
dimensions and heat leakage for truck 
plates. 





The new Kold-Hold catalog also des. 
cribes the high efficiency and dependa. 
bility found in serpentine plates fo; 
locker plant space cooling, for shelves 
and stands in sharp-freezing and 4s 
cabinet liners, shelves and dividers. }, 
explains how “Hold-Over” plate type 
evaporators maintain the temperature of 
delivery truck bodies at the uniform 
level necessary in the successful trans. 
portation of ice cream, frozen foods and 
other perishables. 


This catalog is mailed free upon re. 
quest to the Kold-Hold Manufacturing 
Company, Lansing 4, Mich. 


Adjustable Conveyor 


HAT IS CLAIMED to be an al] 

WV purpose conveyor-merchandized 

work table for assembly, inspec- 

tion and packaging operations, is being 

offered by the Island Equipment Corp., 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


As it can be assembled in as many 
units as may be desired, this unique con- 
veyor has been named the “Unitable”. 
It can be lengthened, shortened or moved 
with ease and speed. Side leaves can 
be added or removed from either side at 
a moment’s notice from an entire line or 
from any number of units in a line. 

This flexibility is made possible by the 
unitized “bolted” construction. Any re- 
quired combination of units involves only 
the removal or application of a few bolts. 
The conveying belt is powered by the 
company’s well known Powerpac Unit. 


By flowing parts or assemblies from 
one operation to another, storage spaces 
between operations are eliminated or re- 
duced to a minimum. Large saving in 
floor space is also claimed. 

Le 


NEW MISSOURI PLANT 


Versallies, Mo.—Work has commenced 
on the new milk-receiving station to be 
opened here by C. D. Marlo, owner of 
Repelmar Farm. 








DO YOU HAVE ANY 





15 PARK ROW 








PROBLEMS THAT 
REQUIRE DETAILED INVESTIGATION ? 
Call in A. J. SMITH 


PLANT OPERATION AND SANITATION CONSULTANT 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Condensed. 








A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 


Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim, 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


7 West Front Street 






Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Phone Main 0461 
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Producing High Quality Milk 
(Continued from Page 34) 


Udder trouble may often be. minimized 
by the prevention of drafts and plenty of 
bedding to protect the udder from cold 
and injuries. 

Because flies are a potential source of 
contamination and a menace to the com- 
fort of cows it is imperative to exclude 
them from the cow barn and milk house. 


Flies may be controlled by eliminating 
or treating their breeding places. Where 
this appears to be impractical, accessory 
measures available the 
creening of barns and milk houses, the 
use of fly papers, fly traps, D.D.T. and 


are such as 


or non poisonous sprays. 


In the selection and purchase of milk 
by the consumer, its flavor supersedes 
all other factors of choice, even price, 
cervice, creamline, cleanliness and_ rich 
ness. 

Manv abnormal flavors find their way 


mto milk. 
point, feed in relation to the time of feed- 


From the producer's stand- 


ing probably is the predominating caus 
of off-flavored milk. The most probable 
cause for this was feeding before milking 
rather than the 
of feeding after milking. 
f feed 
various kinds, bright green hays, pota- 
toes, rutabagas, dried beet pulp, kale and 


recommended 
The 


silages of 


practice 
SOUTCSS 
flavors 


are many: 


Other flavor 
the result of feeding pasture grass, green 
corn, oats, peas, alfalfa, clover and rye. 
Cows having access to obnoxious weeds 


cabbage. detects may be 


give milk 


el 


either in pasture or in hay may 
having an abnormal flavor. To avoid a 
teed defect in milk 
allowed feed for 


ing, and in the case of the more obnox- 


cows should not be 
two hours before milk 
ious feeds, four hours. The practice of 
throwing down feeds from the silo and 
hay mow into the cow barn before milk- 
ing is another 
to the milk. 


cause of harmful effects 


Other flavor 
caused by poor ventilation of the 


abnormalities may be 
dairy 
barn in winter, the result being a feed, 
“cowy’ or “barny” taste in the milk. Cows 
in the last stages of lactation may produce 
rancid or bitter and salty milk. In poor 
health, they may give a flat-tasting milk 
which lacks the fullness of flavor 


sary for a top-grade milk. 


neces- 


There also is a “cardboard” tallow, 


or oxidized flavor which is 
lent bottled milk. 


may originate spontaneously in an in- 
dividual cow; it 


very 
This flavor 


preva- 
in retail 
may occur because of 
winter feeding conditions or metallic con- 
tamination. Oxidized flavor is associated 
with the cow that has been fed on sub- 
maintenance or below-average rations to 
the extent that she has to draw on het 
own body to make up for the lack in her 


feeding. This method of feeding increases 
the percentage of unsaturated fats which 
in turn increase the susceptibility of the 
milk to oxidation. The feeding of green 
feeds, grass silages, carrots and bright 
green hays help to increase the resi-tan 
of milk to oxidation. 


In the spring, one of the most common 
defects in milk 
pasture management. 


flavor comes trom po 1 
A grass flavor in 
This 


controlled and minimized 


milk is obnoxious to the consumer. 
flavor may be 
by allowing cows to accustom their dige 
tive tracts gradually to the new pungent 
feed. The recommended practice is to 
give Cows access to pasture grass for 

short time each morning for a few davs 
increasing gradually the 
until the animals utiliz 
without tainting the milk. 


time on pasture 


can the feed 
Other flavor defects designated as un 

clean, bitter 

caused by bacterial decomposition owing 


musty, and acid mav b 


to unclean equipment, unhealthy cows 
poor milkers and failure to prompth 
cool the milk. 

Despite all possible influences at work 
to make milk defective in flavor. a cow 


properly fed and cared for will not pro 
duce off-flavored milk. Milk which is 
correctly cared for will not absorb odors 
or lose its quality because of bacterial 
development 


Under the heading of the cow and 








That weighs only 6% pounds 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Heres ac “LIFETIME” Aluminum Milk Cate 


wwner of Rugged, lightweight, compact milkcase. Made of strong alloy 












sheets. Reinforced on corners with heavy duty cast aluminum. 
Sides. Bottom Racks, and Dividers all RIVETED with strong 
allov rivets. 


EASY TO CLEAN — Ealj as Heavy 
STRONGER THAN EVER. IT’S A LIFETIME CASE 


Built for Square or Round Bottles 









PATENT PENDING 


Mr. Dairvman vou can eliminate tons of dead weight and add 
more pay load when you use “LIFETIME” Aluminum Milk Cases 
Designed to stack with your pri 


sent wooden cases. 





WRITE OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


GULF METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


804 Neil P. Anderson Building Fort Worth 2, Texas 
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her environment should be considered 


the milk house. 


A milk house should be like the barn, 
fly free, well lighted, well-ventilated, ade- 
quate in size and be kept clean. It should 
have facilities for properly washing dairy 
utensils, a utensil storage rack and milk 
equipment. No Pennsylvania 
milk house should be without hot and 
cold running water and a good sink. 


cooling 


Of prime importance in the production 
of a high quality in milk are the milk- 
ing methods practiced. 

Regardless of whether the producer 
milks by hand or machine he 
practice managed milking. 


should 


Managed milking is the common-sense 
practice of rapidly milking cows. lrrita- 
tion of the udder caused by improper 
milking can be prevented by using man- 
aged milking practices. This means pre- 
paring cows to obtain the let-down of 
milk before milking. 


Scientists have found that oxytocin, a 
hormone, by its function, aids in the con- 
traction of the muscular tissue that ejects 
the milk from the milk secretary cells. 
Its action within the udder is limited 
to approximately a seven-minute period. 
Managed milking takes advantage of this 
natural mechanism of getting milk out 
of cows by stimulating the cow to get 
the oxytocin into action. 


In preparation for milking roughly 
groom the cows first. Next wash your 
hands. Third chlorinate all clean utensils 
to be used in the milking machine. Use a 
rinse of a 100 ppm. of available chlorine. 
Fourth, massage first cow’s udder thor- 
oughly with a piece of turkish toweling 
wrung out of at least 130 deg. F. water. 
Fifth, use strip cup. Good dairy herd 
management demands the use of a strip 
cup for three reasons; first, it detects the 
let-down of milk; second, it eliminates 
the fore streams which are heavily con- 
taminated with bacteria and lastly but 
most important it detects abnormal milk. 


Getting back to our routine, now, if 


you hand milk sit right down and milk. 
If you machine milk wait after the strip 
cup has been used about 2% to 3% min- 
utes before applying machine. — Sixth, 
apply machine. Seventh, prepare cow 
No. 2 immediately. Eighth, machine 
strip cow No. 1. Don’t hand strip. When 
cow No. | is dry remove machine 
Change operating head from the full pail 
to an empty milking machine pail. Slip 
cover the full pail. Attach empty pail 
and head to cow No. 2. Prepare cow 
No. 3. Dispose of cow No. 1’s milk and 
machine strip cow No. 2. Continue rou- 
tine until herd is milked. 


Notice in this milking routine, empha 
sis is on the following: cleaning the cows, 
cleaning the hands, sterilizing the equip 
ment, cleaning the udders, using a strip 
cup, if machine milked,no hand stripping. 
Immediately slip cover milking machine 
pail, so there is no exposure of milk to 
dust, dirt or odors. There will be no 
dumping of milk from milking machine 
pail into another pail, but dumping into 
the can or strainer directly from milking 
machine pail. Proper milking will cause 
no irritation to the udders resulting in 
less mastitis trouble. From a_ quality 
standpoint, I don’t see, under present 
conditions, how this routine can be im- 
proved upon. Furthermore, managed 
milking is practical because it reduces 
udder irritation, makes cows last longer, 
produces more milk, saves time and 
produces a better quality of milk. 


Immediately after milking two jobs 
must be done promptly and efficiently. 
They .are cooling the milk and rinsing the 
used dairy utensils with luke warm water 
to remove the milk film before it dries 
on the equipment. Of the two jobs | 
believe the latter should be considered 
first. Rinse the milk film off before it 
dries on the equipment. This step will 
save a lot of labor. 

In regard to cooling of milk remembe1 
that cooling merely retards the growth of 
the bacteria. 


Cool milk as quickly as possible. Im- 





merse the tightly covered ca 
in water. Have the water level abo 
the level of milk in the can. Cool 4 
milk to below 50 deg. F. Use ige 
mechanical refrigeration when LE CESsar 
Don’t “air” cool milk. 


Clean milk tanks or coolers 


of mi 





tten, 


May I reiterate, after milking the 
cow, immediately dispose of the milk a 
then rinse off the equipment with |} 
warm water. Next wash all the utens 
in an approved water supply using an 
kaline washing compound containing 
wetting agent. Proper brushes shoy 
be used. As an alkaline solution is cor 
sive, the utensils need to be thorough 
rinsed with clean hot water. After ri 
ing store in a clean, dry, fly free mij 
house. 


For proper cleaning, milking machin 
must be completely dismantled q 
washed after every milking. Their was 
ing is accomplished by exactly the san 
method as is used on any other piece ¢ 
equipment. However, specially ma 
brushes for washing the various par 
of the machine are necessary 

In conclusion, the essentials to be coy 
sidered in producing high quality mil 
are again enumerated: attendants, cows 
surroundings, feeds and flavors, milking 
equipment, milking methods, straining 
and cooling. If anyone of these is 
neglected, the quality of the milk i 
lowered in proportion to the seriousnes 
of the negligence. 


milk by 


Insist that people handling 
clean in every detail. 

Keep cows healthy and clean. 

Feed cows after milking. 

Provide adequate milk house proper 
equipped. 

Sterilize milking equipment just befor 
using. 

Practice managed milking. 

Cool milk quickly to below 50 deg. F 

Thoroughly rinse, wash, rinse agait 
and store utensils in clean milk house. 





























MODERN BOK MAKERS 


Designers - Producers Better Shipping Boxes 


Corrugated - Solid Fibre Shipping Containers 


* Butter - Ice Cream Cartons - Pails - Can Liners 


MODERN BOX MAKERS 


501 W. 78th 





MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINN. 
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Control Men To Meet 


International Association to Convene 
for Tenth Annual Meeting in 
Montreal May 9 and 10 


Kenneth F. Fee, 


the International 
Control Agencies, 


The following subjects with speakers 
are scheduled on the program: Canada’s 


Agricultural Price Support Act—T. G. 


secretary-treasurer of 
Association of 
announces that the as- 
sociation will hold its tenth annual meet- 
ing in the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada, May 9 and 10. 


Control Board 
Association and 


Charter of a C 
Its Future 


anadian 
Relationship 


to the International Association—G. M. 
Blackstock and Oscar Boisvert; Recent 
Court Decisions—Park Carpenter, Mass. 


Milk Control Boar« 

General discussi 
Herbert L. 
Dairy Branch, 
Foran, 


Milk PM 


Director, 
Board. 

Present officers ¢ 
as follows: 
Vice 
Treasurer, 
Carpenter. 


President, Joh 


Kenneth 


Forest, 


Preside 


L. 


ms will be heard by 
Director, 
Arthur F. 
Control 


Assistant 
A and Col. 
N. J. Milk 


t the 


association are 


nt, Oscar Boisvert;: 
n P. Hull; Secretary- 
F. Fee; Coenesl Park 


Taggart, chairman, Agricultural Prices The executive committee consists of 
Support Board; Marketwide Pools—Dr. Paul H. Ficht, George A. Norris. Joseph 
C. J. Blanford, Administrator, New York ©. Cort, Frank M. Stewart. J. Peter 
Metropolitan Milk Marketing Order; In- Nadeau and Arthur F. Foran. 


dividual Pools—H. 


. Cobb, Chairman, 


Pennsvlvania Milk Control Commission; 


Producer 


ments with Discontinuance of Subsidies 
.. W. Pierce 
Horizons tor 


—-Dr. ( 
New 


A. J. Claxton, 


During the 


Milk Production 


Experiment Station; 


-C. M. Meek, 


and Consumer 


and J. 
the Dairy 
Zastern 
Meadow Gold Dairies. 


second day the 
will be presented: Seasonal Variations in he 
George F. 
Pricing Class I Milk Mr. 


Chairman, 


Price 


Adjust 


Chicago, Ill—At 


Peter Nadeau; Board of Directors 


Industry; 


Manager of Roscoe E. Little w 

luctance 
following bas not been good 
feels he owes 


himself to conserve 


Little 
1920, 


Dow, Maine 


Was ¢ 


Ontario Milk and <¢ 


tary in 


and regret. Mi 


=_ 


R. E. LITTLE RETIRES 


a meeting of the 


held here April 17, 


the resignation of the Executive Secretary 


as accepted with re- 


Little’s health 


for several years, and 
it to his family and 
his energies. 


‘lected IAMD Secre 
ypened the first Asso- 


office. At 


92 members 


cltion that time there 
as against 824 today. 


“Mr. Little 


were 


has always kept himself 


in the background,” says the Association 
in its announcement, “and insisted that 
those members who volunteered their 


their 
should 


talents and 


activities 


Association 
credit for 


time to 
receive full 


IAMD accomplishments. However, it 
was largely the energy with which he 
carried forward the work that resulted 


in the healthy growth throughout his 
27 years of service. While he has re 
tired from active service, his heart will 
still be with us, and he will always be 
welcome at the IAMD.” 

E. B. Kellogg, Assistant Secretary 
since 1929, has been appointed Acting 
Secretary 

cacti diiaaaiaiaie 
BUY UP-STATE DAIRY 
Mayville, N. Y.—Morris Quick and hi 


son, Robert, of Jamestown, 
chased the Anderson Dairy 
merly operated by Oliver V. Anderson 
Mr. Quick has been connected with the 
Dairymen’s Le 


have pur 
here foi 


ague for twenty years and 
for the past eleven years has been super 


intendent of the Jamestown plant. 


Operations will be continued along the 


same lines as conducted by Mr. Ander 


son. 

















Seven times 
actual size 


Disease 
earrying 
flies cannot 


pass. 


Write for 








full information. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC DU R Oo B AR 


SCREEN CORPORATION 


Dept. 11-C 
549 W.Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


AUTOMATIC 


FLY CONTROL 


Safe 
Sure 
- Positive 








Flies quickly become noticeably 
searce when only a few DURO- 
BAR Electric Sereens are in- 
stalled, killing adult flies and destroying the 
source of fly larvae. Eliminate your fly prob- 


lems quickly and economically the modern way. 


Why continually spend money for ineffectual 
sprays, ete., when one investment in Durobar 
screens will solve your problem for years. 
Thousands in operation in dairy plants. 


ASK THE PLANTS WHO USE THEM. 
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Nearly every 


Good milk cans 
kind to be used, 
Solar-Sturges 
They are the 








PURE. WHOLESOME MILK 


dairy TRIES to deliver good, 


its customers — milk 


of top quality milk. 
may 
cans are bright, 
are available, we 
we did prier to shortages in supply. 


SOLAR-STURGES 


nation’s top favorite. When more Tin and Steel 
hope to give you the same kind of service 
MFG. CO. 

MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


wholesome milk to 
of appetizing flaver and purity. 
an important essential in the 
The dairy which uses, 
easily 


production 
or permits any other 
jeopardize its reputation. 


shining, durable and sanitary. 
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Brightman With DIC 


Suceeds C. M. Fistere as Executive 
Secretary of Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee — Effective June 1 
M. H. Brightman, assistant director 
of the Dairy Branch of PMA, USDA, will 
assume duties as executive secretary of 
the Dairy Industry Committee on June 
1, according to an announcement made 
April 20, by L. E 

the committee. 


Hurtz, chairman ot 


Mr. Brightman has served as assistant 
director to T. G. Stitts since 1942. His 
duties have included purchases and sales, 
market news, inspection and grading. In 


addition, he also has had general charge 





M. H. Brizhtman 
of the labor and container supplies ain4 
transportation as they relate to dairy 
products and were within the jurisdiction 
of the branch. 

Mr. Brightman is a graduate of Rhode 
Island State College and in 1925 receiv- 
ed his M.S. degree at Pennsylvania State 
College. During World War I he saw 
duty in France with the 2nd Cavalry, 
resigning at the end of the war with rank 
of captain. 
sylvania State College, he started a poul 


trv and dairy farm in 1926. A vear iater 


he was named director of the Bureau of 


After three vears at Penn- 


Markets of the State of Rhode Island, 
but continued to operate his farm. Dur- 
ing this period he served one year as 
president of the National Association of 
Marketing Officials. In 1935 he became 
regional manager in the middle-eastern 
states tor the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada, resigning that position 
in 1942 to join the staff of the Dairy 
and Poultry Branch of the War Food 
Administration, as it was then known. 
Mr. Brightman succeeds C. M. Fistere, 
who resigned last winter to enter the 
practice of law in the city of Washington 
after ten vears of service with the Dairy 


Industry Committee. 
Hasan a es 


THATCHER PLANT EXPANSION 
New Bottle Manufacturing Unit in 
Olean, N. Y., to Cost $1,500,000 
The Thatcher 


pany, makers of glass containers, will 


Manufacturing Com- 


expand its manufacturing facilities with 
the erection of a new $1,500,000 unit 
in Olean, N. Y., it was announced by 
franklin B. Pollock, Thatcher president. 


The new unit will be constructed im- 
mediately adjacent to the Olean plant 
and will employ an additional 300 work- 
ers, Mr. Pollock said. If CPA permission 
is granted soon, the new unit should go 
into glass containet production early in 
1947. 

Thatcher operates two other plants, in 
Elmira, N. Y., and Streator, Ill The 
main office of the company is located 
in the former city. 

Olean was selected as the site of the 
new unit after discussions with Olean 
municipal officials because of the fine 
shipping facilities, availability of work- 
ers, and the cooperation and service of 
Olean city officials. 


The Thatcher Olean plant was former 


ly the Olean Glass Company and became 


a subsidiary of the Thatcher Manufac 
turing Company in 1935. In 1941, it 
was merged with Thatcher and has oper 


ated under that name since. Mr. Pollock. 








DAIR 


Swect Cream 
Frozen Cream 
Plastic Cream 


70 PINE STREET lit WEST 





maAarmuYn 


PRODUCTS 





Nonfat Milk Solids 
Whole Milk Powder 
Buttermilk Powder 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


NEW YORK, N. Y. LOs 


Thatcher president since 1943, was fon 
erly vice preident in charge of sales of 
the Olean Glass Company. 
ee 
SEEK PRICE RISE 


Svracuse, N.Y. The delegate body 
of the Eastern Milk Producers’ Co-ope: 
tive Association, Inc., claiming 8,000 
nembers, has adopted a resolution, at 

meeting here April 27, 
give the 


which would 
board of directors authority to 
order milk withheld unless prices ar 
increased. 

Hlarry A. Corman, Spring Mills, Pa., 
chairman of a meeting of the delegates, 
reported that the group had adopted a 
resolution instructing the board of direc- 
tors to ask for at least a 25 per cent 
increase in the price of milk. This would 
amount to about 2 cents a quart, he 
explained. 

“While dairy farmers sincerely hops 
there will be no milk strike,” said Mh 
Corman, “the resolution which the de'e 
gates adopted gives our board of direc 
tors the authority to order milk withheld 
if, in their judgment, that is necessary.’ 

sae plllipione 
NEW DAIRY BELLE PLANT 

Michael Riordan, general manages 
Dairy Belle Farms, announced that hi 
organization has drawn up construction 
plans and awarded the contract to Rob- 
ert McCarthy Company for a new build- 
ing to be erected at the rear of the 
present Dairy Belle Farms buildings in 
San Francisco. 

The floor area of the new building 
is to be 8,750 square feet and will be 
used as receiving space for supplies and 
materials. 

~~ 


VIRGINIA PLANT PROGRESSING 





South Boston, Va.—Excellent progress 
is being made on the $375,000 building 
being erected here for occupany by 
Coble Dairy Products according to a 
recent report by Kermit Gardner, assist 
ant district manager. 








w.th us will 


Write to 


SEVENTH STREET 175) FRANKLIN 


Or Paene Hy Zausner—WAlker 5-7616 


ANGELES, CAL. 








CHEESE FACTORIES and CREAMERIES 


Don’t sell now, but if you WANT to sell your factory 
ncw, why don’t 
Eroposition tco 


Our decisions are prompt. Your letter or discussion 


ZAUSNER FOODS. 


STREET :: NEW YORK 13) :: NEW YORK 


you wr.te or call us directly? No 


large. Our purchases are for cash 


held in the strictest of confidence 
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E.L.WetmoreAppointed 
Becomes General Manager to Succeed 
G. H Benkendorf Who Retires After 
Twenty-five Years Service 


fhe board of directors of the Milk 
Producers Association of Central Cali 
fornia, Modesto, Cal., recently an 
nounced the appointment cf Elbert L 
Wetmore, as their new general manager. 
Mr. Wetmore fills the vacanev occa 
sioned by the retirement of G. H. Benk 


‘Neral manage who 


endort, previous ¢g 
had occupied this position fer twenty- 
five vears. Mr. Wetmore's ippointment 
became effective May | 





“bert L. Wetmore 


Formerly sales manager for the Chal 
iation, M:. 


Wetmore comes into his new position 


lenge Cream & Butter Assoc 


with a broad knowledge of the opera- 
tienal problems of this extensive coop- 
erative association. An agricultural grad- 


uate of the 
Wetmore commenced his business carees 


University of California 


as butter grader and plant superiu 
tendent for the Challenge Cream & But- 
ter Association. Following this work he 
returned to the University as creamery 
plant manager at the University Farm, 


at Davis, Cal. 


A few years later he again joined th« 
Challenge organization, in Los Angeles, 
as Federal-State cheese and _ butter 
grader, and in 1939 was made manager 
of the new Challenge ice cream plant. 
On July 1, 1941, he was elevated to the 
position of sales manager for Challenge 
in the Los Angeles area, which position 
he held until stepping into the Modesto 
creamery. 

The change being made by Mr. Wet- 
more is a natural one, as the Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of Central California 
is a unit member in the Challenge 
Federation of Cooperative Creameries 
Mr. Wetmore’s filling this position was 
suggested to the Modesto board of 
directors by C. W. Hibbert, Challenge 
ceneral manager. 

ee oe 


AMENDS MILK GRDER 


Washington, D. C. 
er elasticity” in the Class I and Class I 


To provide “great 


prices of milk paid producers supplying 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs, Neb., market- 
ing area, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued an order amending 
Order 35, which regulates milk handling 


in that area. 


Class I and II milk prices in’ the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs market under the 
previous order were set by a formula 
based on the market values of butter and 
non-fat dry milk solids. When the basic 
price of butter and powder was between 
$2.50 and $2.70 per hundred pounds of 
milk, the Class I price was $3.20 per 
hundredweight and the Class II price 
was $2.85 per hundredweight. If the 
basic price fell below $2.50, the Class 
{ and the Class II prices would drop to 
$3.00 and $2.65, while a rise to $2.70 
in the basic price would have resulted in 
Class I and Class II prices of $3.40 and 
$3.05. Producers felt that this provided 
insufficient, elasticity in price. 

The amended order, therefore, pro- 
vides that the Class I and Class II prices 
be fixed at 75 cents and 40 cents, respec- 


lively, over the basic price, which is the 
price paid for milk by condenseries, o1 
the butter and milk powder price, which- 
‘ver is higher. This will result in gradual 
and more moderate price changes in 
Class I and Class II milk. 


spot changes of as much as 20 cents were 


Previously, 


possible in these classes. 
: <> 


HEIL CO. APPOINTMENTS 


The Heil Co.., Milwaukee, has an 
nounced the appointment of Sam Tuttas 
as sales manager of its bottle washer 
division. Sam was formerly district 
manager for the states of Missouri 
Nebraska, lowa, Kansas, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, with headquarters at the Heil 
District Offices in Kansas City 





Sam Tuttas T. W. Boyle 


At the same time the company an 
nounced also the appointment of T. W. 
Boyle as district manager for the sale 
of all Heil products in the states of 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, ana 
Wyoming, with headquarters at the Heil 
district sales offices, 850 Board of Trade 
Builidng, 10th and Wyandotte, Kansas 
Citv, Mo. 

ee ae 
CORWIN CARTER BUYS 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) Corwin 
Carter, poultry and egg market proprie 
tor at Guilford Ave. and Riviera 
Drive here, has announced the pur- 
chase of the building site he has had 
under lease for 13 years. He announced 
plans for the construction of a new two- 
story building 57 by 154 feet. The busi 
ness will be continued in the new build- 
ing and the second floor will be leased. 





HERE IS A SAMTATION PLAN THAT SAVES YOU MONEY AND GETS RESULTS. 


































Whether you operate a dairy, creamery, condensery, 
cheese or ice cream factory, quality begins with clean- 
liness within your own plant. No matter what skill 
you employ in processing, or what care you use in 
selecting materials, the quality of your finished product 
will sufler if your entire plant and all the equipment 
is not maintained in a sanitary condition. 


It is no accident that more large food processors have 
exclusively adopted the Rex Sanitation method than 


BONEWITZ CHEMICALS, Inc. 


THE REX DIVISION 


all others, because it is based on proved sanitation 
methods and procedure that are unequalled. 


Forward looking executives put sanitation first and 
cost second, yet in hundreds of cases the Rex Sani- 
tation Program has actually reduced the costs as 
much as one-third because it is developed to fit each 
individual plant. We offer no cure-all for every 
sanitation ill. 


Whether your plant is large or small, you are invited 
to write for details of The Rex Sanitation Plan. There 
is no obligation. 


Burlington 
lowa 
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FTC Conference 


Commissioner L. B. Mason Outlines 
Program for Trade Practice Rules 
Governing Protein Base Fiber 


Establishment of a generic name for 
man-made protein base fibers, used prin- 
cipally in men’s and women’s clothing 
and other textile products, was one of 
the subjects considered at a trade prac- 
tice conference conducted under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at the Park Lane Hotel, New York, 
April 24. 


Producers and marketers of the fibers 
attended the conference, which was con- 





Lowell B. Mason 


ducted under the supervision of Com 
missioner Lowell B. Mason. 


Man-made protein base fibers, a com- 
paratively new product, are 
from protein bases of either 
vegetable oxigin, such as the casein of 
milk, soy beans, peanuts, corn and fish. 
Textile weavers and knitters are 
the large users of the fibers. 


produced 
animal or 


among 


The industry expects that production 
of the fibers and products made there- 
from will develop extensively in this 
country during the post-war period. Prior 


to the war protein base fibers were pro- 


duced commercially in several foreigu 
countries under the names of “Lanital” 
Italy; “Casolana” in Holland; “Polan” 
Poland; “Tiolan” in Germany; “Car- 
gan” in Belgium; and “Courtaulds 
Casein” in England. 


Commissioner Mason announced that 
members of the industry, in addition to 
seeking recognition and approval of a 
suitable generic name for their product, 
will undertake to formulate, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission, 
other trade practice rules which provide 
for proper identification of the fibers 
when used in whole or in part in yarn, 
thread, fabrics or other products, and 
which will serve as a guide in main- 
taining high standards of business prac- 
tices in the interest of fair competition 
and the protection of the purchasing 
public. 


Since his appointment to the Federal 
Trade Commission by President Truman 
in October, Commissioner Mason _ has 
conducted trade practice conferences for 
other important industries, at which he 
advocated self-regulation of business as 
against Government interference. 


“In protecting the public against 
monopolistic and deceptive devices,” the 
Commissioner said, “Government, instead 
of resorting to orders, injunctions or in- 
dictments, should first exhaust the means 
of cooperation with and education of 
businessmen to obtain observance of law. 
| firmly believe that the Commission’s 
trade practice conference procedure pro- 
vides the machinery we need for co- 
operative action Government 
and business.” 


between 


ee 
USDA SOLICITOR APPOINTED 
W. Carroll Hunter Named to Succeed 
Robert H. Shields 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson announced 
April 24 that W. Carroll Hunter has been 
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DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


glass-smooth, 
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W. or de, 


156 Franklin St. 





appointed Solicitor of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, succeeding Robert 
H. Shields who was recently appointed 
Administrator of the Department's P1 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
The new appointment is effective im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Hunter has been the Department's 
Associate Solicitor since March 1945. 
He has served on the Department’s legal 
staff in various capacities since 1933. 
“Mr. Hunter resides at White Hall. 
Maryland, where he operates a large 
dairy farm. He specializes in the breed- 
ing of Guernsey cattle. 

As a member of the Department’s legal 
staff, Mr. Hunter has been primarily in- 
terested in the constitutional validity of 
agricultural laws and programs. As such, 
he has acted as a special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General. 

Prior to 1933, Mr. Hunter was engaged 
in private practice. From 1911 to 1913, 
he was secretary of the University of 
Maryland Law School. He is a veteran 
of the last war in which he saw service 
in the Field Artillery. 





‘lassified Advertisi 
1 
Classified Advertising 
RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover 
return postaxe. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 
All payments strictly in advance. 























POSITION WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER Fifteen years of ex 
perience in general bookkeeping and _ office 
management. Understand all phases of the 
dairy business. Also government reports. 
Will go anywhere and can come at once. 

est of references. Esther Cox, 722 West 
LaClede Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 5-M 





FIELDMAN—Dairy manufactures grad 
uate. Understands milk production prob- 
lems. I have worked on a dairy plant and 
have had 


some experience on field work. 
Would like a job as fieldman or manager 
of a receiving station preferably in a New 
England state. Box 274, care this publica- 
tion. D-) 
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POSITION WANTED 





 — a 

AS CREAMERY FOREMAN, 25 years 
experience; can test and standardize milk 
and cream, make sweet and sour cream and 
puttermilk; can run and repair plant ma- 
chinery. Preferably located in country. Box 
4, care this publication. 5-M 





AS MANAGER of a pasteurizing plant. 
Capable with excellent experience in’ milk 
and milk by-products. Veteran. Young. 
College trained. Box 267, care this pub- 
lieation 5-) 
~ VETERAN—age 28, married, dairy col 
lege graduate, excellent practical experience. 
Desires connection in Florida, Washington, 
p. ¢., or California. Able to make small 
investment. Would be of great value to 
overburdened plant owner or producer- 
distributor. Box 269, care this publication. 
5-M 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED DAIRY MANAGER, 
VORTILT GEORGIA LOCATION. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with processing of milk, 
able to supervise dairy personnel and man- 
age dairy distribution and sale of milk prod- 
ucts; also develop sources for purchase of 
raw milk from area producers. Only ex- 
perienced and qualified men need apply. Box 
975, care this publication. n-M 





WANTED—Plant Superintendent capable 
of taking full charge of plant in Oregon 
handling 2.000 gallons milk daily. Pasteur- 
ing and bottling milk, manufacturing but 


termilk, cottage cheese, ice cream and butter. 
Write Box 265, care this publication. 5-M 





EXPERIENCED and capable man _ for 
the making of Cottage Cheese and Butter. 
pasteurization, testing, receiving milk and 
in supervising the help. Married man pre 
ferred. State age, training and salary de- 
sired in first letter. Box 272, care this pub- 
lieation. 5-M-2 





WANTED — Experienced cream cheese 
maker—qualified to make a good hot pack— 
and capable of assuming full charge. 30x 
2%61, care this publication. 5-MB 








BOTTLE CASES WANTED 


WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 271, care this 
publication. 5-M-t.f. 











EQUIPMENT BOUGHT AND SOLD 
BUY AND SELL all kinds of Dairy 


Equipment. Send us your list of surplus 
equipment for sale today. New stainless 
steel tanks for sale, from 30 to 500 gallons 
capacity, two to four weeks delivery. Special 
this month: one quart and 2% gallon wire 
crates, 90¢c each. Gordon Equipment & Sup 
ply Co., 6481-6483 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. ‘ 5-M 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—To invest as partner in a 
dairy business. Well qualified by knowledge 
and experience in milk and milk by-products. 
Veteran with college education. Box 266, 
care this publication. 5-M 








WE ARE IN the market to purchase for 
cash any milk, ice cream, creamery receiving 
station, butter or cheese factory, any loca 
tion, no business too large. Complete details 
first letter please. Box 273, care this pub 
lication, 5-M 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 

WE DESIRE to purchase a good used 
Mojonnier butterfat and solids tester. Crow 
ley’s Milk Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 5-M 














DAIRY FOR SALE 
FIVE ACRES land, all in corral; large 
creamery, capacity D.000 gallons; large 
dwelling; two routes; truck; cases and bot 
tles; barn for 60 cows; two large silos; large 
office; 90 cows, 2 bulls. Mrs. Bernadine 
Creton, Rt. 5, Box 356. Riverside, Cal. 5-M 


TRUCK FOR SALE 
FOR-SALE—Stutz package truck. Golden 


Guernsey Dairy, Frankfort, Ind. D-M 


BOTTLE CRATES FOR SALE 


























USED BOTTLE crates $1.00 f.0.b. Cleve 
land, Ohio. Extra charge for defacing olf 
name and branding your name. Write o1 
phone for present day inventory Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. -M-t.f 





CREAMERY WANTED 
WANT TO RENT or lease creamery 


write enough details to justify visiting you. 
tox 262, care this publication. 5-MB 

WANTED—Will pay cash for creamery 
or receiving station or will lease up to 600 
cans milk daily. May’s Dairy Co., Ine., 2 
East 40th St., Bayonne, N. J. 5-M 

WANTED—To purchase creamery pro 
ducing approximately 400,000 pounds of 
butter annually. If building is ineluded 
will pay up to $25,000 cash toward total 
price. Please give main particulars in first 
letter. E. Vaillancourt, Bellmore, N. Y 








Ba 
5-MB 








a CURD WANTED 
WANTED—Part Skim Curd for the 
Italian Trade. Attractive and Perman- 
ent. Also Fresh Whey Cheese. Address 
Box 263, care this publication. 5-M-t.f. 








MILK PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milk plant, selling around 
400 gallons daily, two trucks, wholesale and 
retail, stucco building and all equipment. 
tox 268, care this publication. 5-M 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 














MILK PLANT WANTED 
WANTED—Medium or large milk plant 


in Central or Western states. Please give 
full particulars. Also wanted to buy a 
creamery making from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
lbs. of butter a year. Box 270, care this 
publication. 5-M 








WANTED—WE URGENTLY NEED 
milk drying machines. vacuum pans, storage 
and truck tanks—any size. Send full infor- 
mation and lowest price in first letter. Otto 
Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis. 5-M 

WANTED—Used 40 quart milk cans and 
covers. Sunnydale Farms, Ine., 400 Stanley 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5M 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

~ FOR SALE—Good used milk plant equip 

ment at reasonable prices. Otto Biefeld Co.. 

Watertown, Wis. 7 _i-M 
FOR SALE—200 gallon Cherry-Burrell 

old style Nickel Lined Spray Pasteurizers ; 


> ft. combination direct expansion Cooler. 
24 tubes; No. 55 Waukesha Pump; Two 
7 gallon Kaestner Round Stainless Steel 
Insulated Tanks; 1.000 gallon Cherry Coil 
Vat S.S. Lining and T. C. Coil; Model 60 
Mojonnier Vacuum Filler; type “B”’, “J” 
and “T”’ Milwaukee Fillers; 4, 6 and &8 Wide 
Soaker Type bottle washers; 12,000 Ib 
Wisner “Peerless” S. S. Filter: Von Gunten 
Filter, 17x25 in.; Three 10,000 Ibs. Cherry 
Stainless Steel Filters; 1,000 1b. Fairbanks 
Morse Dial Seale. platform type; 1,000 Ib 
Two Compartment T. C. Weigh Can: Ro 
tary Can Washers, 4 and 6 cans per minute; 
No. 37, No. 61 and No. 91 Steam Driven 
De Laval separators; Also No. E-17 DeTaval 
Motor driven Separator; tronze Head 
Homogenizers or Visecolizers ranging in sizes 
from 50 to 450 gallon in capacity; 20 HLP 
O. & S. Scotch Marine Boiler and Oil Burn 
er; 26x72 Double Drum Milk Dryer. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd St.. 
New York 17, N. Y. Telephone—MUrray 
Hill 2-4616. 5-M 

FOR SALE—Four Stainless Steel Jacket- 
ed Pasteurizers. manufactured by Creamery 
Package Co., 150-gals., stainless steel Agi- 
tator, 4% H.P. Master Gear Head Motor: 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Horizontal Tank with 
stainless steel Agitator and Motor, 500-gals. : 
Mojonnier Stainless Steel Compact Cooler: 
Creamery Package Stainless Steel Cooler: 
Patterson Stainless Steel Separator with 
3% H.P. Motor; Wisner Stainless Steel 
Holding Tank, six compartments, 1.200-gals 
R. Gelb & Sons. Ine.. Route No. 29, Union. 
N. J. UNionville 2-4900. 5-M 

















Now We Can Supply You With | 


WRIGHT Combination 


WEIGH CAN AND RECEIVING VAT 


Advanced type of all-welded stainless steel equipment. 


Many Wright 


special features assure extra conveniences and ease of cleaning. Welded 
seams are ground and polished to virtual invisibility. No hard-to-clean 


corners or pockets. 


or suspension type 


H. E. WRIGHT CO. . 


Special curved strainer prevents splash. Finest 
quality workmanship. Made to fit your own space and scale 
or furnished complete with scale. 


platform 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


se ele 
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‘EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


‘ —— INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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“FOR SALE—600 qt. Cherry-Burrell Pas - 





teurizer; 4 valve Cherry-Burrell Filler and 














Capper; 4+ Ideal and 10 Vendall Milk Vend- \-1 Bottling Machinery Company 65 Milk Cooling Equipment Company 
ges bros iry, 19 : , ; 
ing Machines. _ Borg on Bros. Dairy, 1 Ta Saag AP ia eS ise ) 27 CE aay 
Robinson St.,. Waterbury, Conn. o-M : gi: pees 
——————— ai aa American Seal-Kap Corporation 19 Modern Box Make 
i : » i i ‘e . l 4 ‘| T, + > > ‘ 
FOR SALE Milwaukee Nuline Fille ete Bonin Wliatinn 2” Mojonnier Bros. Company s ( 
4} 160. Stainless steel bowl, good condition. 
In operation until May 15, available June r Monarch Seap & Chemi Compa ) 
Karsten Dairies, Ine. 2338 Hermany <Ave.. 
Bronx 61, N. Y. UNderhill 3-4835. oMB Bonewitz Chemicals, Inc. (Rex Divi N 
: aeiee PL eas ees sion ) - 71 National Babv Bool Compe | 
‘ . ee atiol | 
FORK SALE Ames 40 ILP. Portable ; -” fh 
horizontal boiler with shaker grates. State Brooks Company, E J . National Electric Ser ( poraty ) 
licensed, now in use, completely retubed and Buflovak Division — of Blau-Knox Noe. In 
repiped fall "48. Available when larger ca Company 37 
pacity boiler received, anticipated — before : : wid QO 
September. Hygienic Dairy Co., 285 High Burckhalter, Ine., C. W “" Ohio Bottle « ( <— 
: ’ : * oO botth ip ompany 
St.. Watertown, N. Y. >-M . , 
—————————— ( Overton Ma ine Company Z 
1 1 ‘ ? 11 1 
OR SALE—Hand operated Sour Cream Cherry-Burrell Corporation 2] Owens-Ili sG Compat 5 
Filler with hand operated capper; one 100 Creamery Package Mig. Company, ) 
rillon C. DP. Stainless steel inside and out- | le Back Cov | 
ne | ns mack Covel 
side pasteurizer Complete ; one shell and tube . t ( a sins. (DG | 4S tis 
brine cooler, 24—2 in. tubes, 8 ft. long, 1S Dd ; 
7 t ; chinery 4 
in. diameter, 4 passes, capacity 10) tons; Damrow Bros. Company 13 
1,000 Ib. dial type Toledo suspension scale ; mens ’ <4 . 
bottle or ean cover sterilizer, capacity 500 De Laval Separator Company, The, g 
quart bottles; stainless steel truck tanks Inside Front Covet Rex Resear ( poratic =) 
1.650 semi-oval, 2.250 semi-oval with Strick : at Be aes Cy 
trailer— 1,700, 2,250 round, 3,170, 3.200, Ditco Laboratories 53. Rog npany, E.. 
3.300 gallon oval; sanitary milk, also water Ie Ronald Press Company, Th 15 
a icon 4 sizes: Meyer Du ; 
pumps, steam driven all sizes; Me; i a os ; 2 . 
more S wide Sr. bottle washer, just rebuilt. Ever-Ready Sheet Metal Specialty ¢ 4 S ; 
will wash square and round bottles; 250 iedliern:. Miles Cieeen cA 
gallon homogenizer, bronze head with motor; aaa Call) nel ( ( were | 
A . 4 - ) oOcking ‘ 1 ally ) 
100 gallon bronze head viscolizer; 200, 900 Geigy Company, Inc 02 oei~2h. ages : ‘ 
and S00 gallon New alg smgueres oe General Mills, In 5 Sharples Corporation, The oe j 
colizers and homogenizers, stainless steel; : 
y 4 Girton Mie. Compa »x Simmons Dairy | | 
1.500 half-pint cases, 30 to the case, built urton Mig ompany 23 
: > 8 ¢ “ : . “ay ' 
pint size for good 1CIng ; _ Separator ong Green Spot, Inc.. bs , 43 Pa) 3) =. } 
sterilizer; McKinley straightaway can wash oe ; x ce lie Mien Whe 4 
ers with cover replacer, one 6 to S, one S to Gulf Metal Products Company M ri : 
; , Solvay Sales Corporatict | 
10 per minute; one Braun straightaway can H \ | 
washer, 3 to 4 per minute; one 6 to S Sorensen Company, 1] 
Lathrop Paulsen straightaway can washer Hart’s Citrus Products Company otf Sestdien. tie ' . 
. ’ , " cClaily rass oO 
with cover replacer, New York City ap- Califowate 45 I : 
< rm ° ‘ . = | , ao ‘ iS 
proved; No. 60° De Laval cream = separator Stainless & Steel Products Con 4: 
with motor and extra bowl; one No. 41 De | Standard Cap & Seal ( : - 
Laval steam milk separator; 50 ELP. up- ; a , ; = fe 
right boiler; Mojonnier over-run tester; one Johnston Company, Robert .\ 15 Stoelting Bros. Com: : 
1.200 Ib. also 400 Ib. Vane butter churn, Sturdy-Bilt, Equipment ( ? 
practically new, motor driven; 500) gallon : IX epee ie p Con : 
k —_ uperio } 5 
round stainless steel multiprocess  pasteur- King Zeero Company 57 | 
izer, Complete; two Von Gunten milk filters, rae % an 
: : rer) n a F | 
12,000 Ibs. each; one Peerless milk filter, Nlingerit, Inc ) 
drum type. 6.500 Ibs.; C. B. Double I. T. Kurly Kate Corporation 63 Thatcher Manufacturing Compan 
Cooler sections, tinned copper milk tubes: ee evs ( ne ? 
1% in. tubes, 16 to section; 16 Dole cold L 
plates 30x72 in., 22 plates 34x30 in.; one Leonard Company, Robert S 54 \\ 
tinned copper surface cooler, 3 sections, 2S . - : ; ; ee 
2 in. tubes, in all 12 ft. long; roller covers Ml aukesha ko ry Company 4 
and eatwalk; one = stainless steel surface seg " Wittenn <atinet. Canieans 
cooler with 2 direct expansion sections stain Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 70 Wright ( HI =3 
less steel covered and stainless rolling cov Metal-Glass Products Company 1] — 
12 f l Ds) 1 | : | 5 
ers = toot long. 22--2%. In. tubes. Sam Mid — ‘ = 
. d 5 - : ; _— idlanc aint Varnish Company / 
Edelmann, 321) Broadway, New York 7. lidland I \ } Company, 
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Write Us About Your Requirements 


With sugar and cocoa remaining on allocations, and practically all imported 
material unavailable, our production is still curtailed, we however, 
prepared to produce the finest products when materials again bec ome 
available... . In the meantime, it will give us pleasure to have one of our 
representatives visit you to discuss dairymen’s problems, whenever possible. 








Chocolate Flavored Non-setting Syrup and Powder — Nog Health Food 
(Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Exe Yolk, ete.)\—Invert Sugar Syrups— 
Fountain Syrups—Ch ate Flavored Syrup (For Sterilized Milk Drinks)— 
Dipping Chocolate—Imitation Orange Drink Bases—Ice Cream Flavor. 




























Keasonable Quantities of Dairy and Fountain Syrups 
Available. Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 





TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


oa ae a NOG, INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Now Returned to Colle 
















AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 














For Leadership Quality — Worth Watting 
Another modern plant—Ezell-Mackie Dairies, 
Nashville, Tenn.— equipped with CP No. 2 
Rotary Can Washer. 





THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
iG) 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. €O. OF CANADA, LTD.—TORONTO 
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Mojonnier Cold-Wall Tanks give 
you the best control of your proc- 
essing operations because— 


1. While storing you can cool 1, 

2, 5, 10, 20 or 40 degrees 
within a matter of minutes and 
then process at will. 


2 You have more efficient con- 

trol of your filling operation 
by holding your products in these 
Cold-Wall Tanks at the correct filling 
temperature, ready at all times for 
the fillers. 





Mojonnier Cold-Wall Tanks are now 
in use by many different food proc- 
essors and are engineered to meet 
individual operations. 


Consult with us now about your needs. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
4601 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 44. ILLINOIS 
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